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Sir ¢. A. Cameron, M.0.— “I have never — 
- tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 

Dr. 0. D. Sutherland, F.E4.8., .Prof. J. 
Alfred Wankyn, MAL —* It - is 
an excellent dietetic food and 
beverage, highly nutritious, 
_ palatable and invigorating.” 
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someone who: is not a reader? 
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[Prick Ong PENNY. 


CUPID’S CHAINS. 


Her hands ore like the stainless snow, 

And his are large, and strong, and brown ; 
Her's fly like white birds to and fro, 
Winding the wool he holds, and low. 

They speak ; she blushes and looks down. 


She smiles to see his awkward ways, 

As to hia wrists the worsted clings ; 
Her flying fingers seem to daze 
His eyes, that only seeamazo 

OF wool, and hands, and flashing rings. 


Ah, Love! thou hast a wizard’s charm 
That mastery over all men gains, 
This strong wan, fearless of all harin, 

Feels the light zephyr on his arm 
Turn into Cupid’s binding chains. 


He looks into her deep dark eyes ; 

A strand of woot falls from his hand, 
And tangles: and in vain ho tries 
To pick it out ; she deftly plies 

iter tingors and undoes thé strand. 


And while she stoops with ey, grace, 
He whispers words that make her start, 
And bring the roses to her face ; 
And then within his strong embrace 
He folds her to his beating heart. 


The wool has fallen on tke floor: 

They know not it has gone again. 
Their spirits on Love's pinions soar, 
Their lives are one for evermore, 

And both are beund with Cupid's chain. 


—_— ee 
A MUTUAL SURPRISE. 


A cnrocery firm have taken the agency for a hammock. 
One of tho articles they have hung at the front of 
their shop. They hung it there as an advertisement, 
but numerous people have got into it to see how it 
worked. It hung so low they could easily sit in it, and 
undoubtedly the motion was agreeable and comforting. 

jut the grocers did not 
especially as hanmmock sitters were not hammock 
buyers, Sothey removed the loop at one end of tho 
hamuinock, and fastened it by a bit of twine instead. 

Shortly after a man came in for two quarts of treacle. 
Tt was put up in his jar,anda lis tied over the top, 
ashe had forgotten to bring the cover. When he 
passed out ho saw the hammock ; his curiosity was 
roused at once. ‘The grocers were busy inside, so he 
thought he would investigate on his own account. 

Ho saw ata glance it was something toget into. He 
knew it was nothing to wear, and feet equally sure it 
could not be arranged for cooking. He sat down in it. 

Then tho twine fastening gave way. It was a terrible 
affair. He had the jar of treacle sitting in his lap, and 
n dog sitting under the hammock. Neither the dog nor 
the treacle expected anything any more than the men 
did. It was aterrible surprise to all of them. ‘he 
man and the dog lost their minds, and even the jar 
lost its head. The treacle went into hislap, ran down 
his legs, and ran up under his vest, and insinuated 
itself insome way between himself and his clothes. 
«ind when he went down he hit the dog on the head 
with the heel of his boot, and the dog was 60 wild 
with terror and amazement that it sent up a ear- 
splitting yell, and fled madly down the street, havin 
tirst taken the precaution to Lito him in the leg, and 
to tip over a tier of wooden water-pails. 

When tho pails went downa lot of hoes were carried 
over, and that started a box of garden seeds, mounted 
on a box, and they in turn brought away a pile of 
peck measures, whose summit was crowned with a 
pyramid of canned tomatoes. It was a dreadful shock 
to the man, and nearly paralysed him with its magni- 
tude. But when one article after another came 
avalanching on top of him he thought Bedlam itself 
had let loose, and he screamed as Toud as he could. 
The treacle was all over him, and the garden seeds 
had adhered to the treacle, and he looked like a 
huge gingerbread stuck full of caraway seeds. In 
this’ awful condition he waddled home, 


ancy this performance, 


THE COLDEST PLACE IN THE 
WORLD. 


VERCHOIAUSK is considered to be the coldest in- 
habited place in the world. It is a small collection of 
native huts and Russian log-houses, planted near to 
but not onthe Yana river. ‘The street, if so it may be 


called, extends on either side of a narrow sheet of: 


water, a kind of creek formed by the autumn overflow 
of the Yana, and-which in winter forms a frozen 
promenade or driving-place for sleds. It is a dreary 
place enough. Thosummer lasts only four months, 
and during the other eight of the year it is bitterly 
cold, the thermometer sometimes indicates 86° below 
zero, and seldom goes above 50° until April 30th. 

‘Corn will not grow in this desolate region. Barley 
and oats have boen sown, but have always succumbed 
to the early frosts. Of vegetables there are only tho 
radish and the turnip, with perhaps an occasional and 
very precarious crop of potatoes, Cubbages all run to 
leaf. ‘I'he ground rarely thaws, even during the hot 
soxson, beyond twelve or eighteen inches deep, and in 
ow most exposed to the aun never beyond a yard. 

fost of the dwellings are Zakat hats, built of fir-trees 
against a squaro frame-work, and covered thickly with 
mud to keep out the cold. 


————— 
THE KIND OF MAN HE WAS. 


“T SHOULD like to sell youagimlet,” said a careworn- 
looking man, as he walked into an office the other day. 

“We have no use for one,” replied the cashier. 

“But you should look into the misty future,” went 
on the other, demurely. “Next winter you will want 
to make holes in your boot heels so that you can get 
your skates on.” 

“T use acme skatces—no straps required.” 


“You may want to screw some boards together some: 


time. The old-fashioned method of driving screws in 
with a hammer is pernicious, as it deteriorates tho 
tenacity of the fangs of the screw, as it were.” 

“ Nothing to-day, sir.” 

“This gimlet acts as a corkscrew.” 

“T don't want it.” 

“Tt also may be used as a tack hammer, and a cigar- 
holder, and a tooth-brush.” 

“Ttell youl don’t want it.” 

“ft has an eraser, a pen, an ink-stand, a table for 
computing compound interest, and a hat-box attach- 
ment.” 

“T can’t hetp it; I don’t want it.” 

“I know you don't ; you're one ef those men that 
don’t buy agimlet unless it has a restaurant, and a trip 
to the Continent, and an Italian opera company 
attached.” And the careworn man walked out with 
his mental plumage on the perpendicular. 


———pt——__ 
HORNED HORSES. 


Din you ever hear of a horned horse? It is called 
the Gnu, and is # native of South Africa The Gnu is 
a puzzle, We have called it a horse, but it is really 
more like a cow. In other words, it seems to be across 
between the horse, the cow, and the deer. It has the 
head and borns of a cow, the tail, mane, and withers of 
the horse, and the legs of a deer. Altogether the Gnu 
is one of the most singular creatures on earth. 

The Gnu inhabits the hilly districts of South Africa, 
roaming all over the country in vast herds. As far as 
travellers have yet ponctrated it is found, and it is 
fortunate that it is so, for the flesh of the Gnu forms 
excellent food. They are, however, extremely wild, 
and, being very quick in their movements, are difficult 
to shoot. Upon the first alarm the whole herd scamper 
away in single file, following « leader. When seen from 
a distance they look like a troop of horses. 

Their speed is very great, but when first disturbed 
they do not exert it, but kick out their heels and begin 
butting at anything that comes in their way, exhibit- 
ing the greatest fury. Unless hard pressed they 


seldom show fight, but when brought to bay they. 


will” defend themselves desperately. Dropping on 
their knees, they dart forward upon their enemy: with 
great fury, and unless he remains cool and collested 
he probabty will hot e8cape. 


BLANKER THAN BLANK VERSE. 


“Here is a poom, which you may publish in your 
paper,” said a young man, with eyes in a fine 
rolling, as he entored the editorial door, “I dashed it 
off rapidly, in an idle moment, and lon will find it ine 
rough state, as it were. Youcan make such corrections 
as you think necessary.” eee. 

“Ah, much obliged,” said the editor; “I will give 
you a cheque for it at once.” i 

“ You are very kind,” said the contributor. “I shall 
be delighted.” 

ie There you are,” said the other, handing him the 
cheque. 

“Many thanks !” exclaimed the young man. “I will 
bring you some other poems.” 

When he got to the door he suddenly paused, then 
came back. 


’ 


“Excuse me,” he said, “but you forgot to fll up the , 


cheque. - You have not written the date, nor the 
amount, nor have you signed your name.” 

“Oh!” said the editor, “that is all right. You see I 
have given you a cheque in its rough state, as it were. 
You can make such corrections as you think neces 


sary.” 
—— 


Mrs. Susrway: “I sce that Venus turns round only 
once a year. . 

Sumway : “She doesn’t meet many women with new 
bonnéts on, then.” 

An old lady who does not believe in tho co-education 
of the sexes was rejoiced, the other day, to find 
although the boys and girls in a large seminary seem 
to be playing some sort of game together, the school 
authorities had wisely hung a long net between them. 

—3=——___ : 

Mrs. Rooney : “ Yez can tek that inshtalmint sewin’- 
machine back phere yez got it.” 

Mr. Rooney : “ Oi tought it would plaze yez” 

Mrs. Rooney: “It do not. I pit yure Sanda 
braiches in th’ top av it lasht night, an’ sorra a pal 
it pit on thim in tin hours.” 

—————fo—__ 

Tuz French savants aro making air out of water, and 
gas out of old rags ; and they have discovered that the 
sun is slowly burning up, and that the earth will 
freeze to death in six billion years; but the wisest of 
all those wise savants hasn’t thought to enquire why it 


is that, when cabbages are only twopence a head you . 


have to pay twopence for a single cigar. 
—— Se 

Butrrers : “No uso. This workaday world, with its 
ceaseless push and energy, has become too intensely 
practical for men of fine susceptibilities. There is no 
chance for imagination.” 

Wiffers: “Nonsense! Men of imagination . are 
making heaps of money at this time of year, writing 
advertisements of cottages to be let for the autamn. 
If you lack imagination, look for it in the adver- 
tising columns of the daily papers.” 

—————j—__ 


A city damsel, whose ideas had been Arcadianised 
by the perusal of pastorals, having once made an 
excursion to a distance of twenty miles from London, 
wandered into the fields in the hope of discovering a 
bond. fide shepherd. To her infinite delight she at 
length encountered one under a hawthorn edge in fall 
blossom, with his dog by his side, his crook in his 
hand, and his sheep round ebout hin just as if he 
were sitting to be modelled in china for a mantel 
ornament. To be sure he did not exhibit the azure 
jacket, jessamine vest, pink tiffany inexpressibles, 

each-coloured stockings, and golden buckles of those 
aithful portraitures. ‘This was mortifying— still more 
so that he was not particularly young nor cleanly ; 
but most of all he wanted the indispensable accom- 

animent of a pastoral reed, in order that he might 
beginla his solitude with the charms of music. 
Touched with pity at this privation, and lapsin, 
unconsciously into poetical language, the civic damsel 
Te RA’ Banile-she phe ball cae’ solurs'a 96 

: : gentle shepherd, me where's your pipe?” 

“T left it af ho pis povatch: 


6, Iniss,”. replied 
ing his head, " ’cause-I havnt got no ee 
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THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN HEADS. 


Ir stands on the Keizersgracht of Amsterdam, a 
gray and gloomy pile of nondescript architectare, with 
seven horrible, tastic heads carved in its grim, 
mould-covered, stone facade. ; 

Years ago it was the property and the resi- 
dence of a retired East India merchant, who had 
amassed almost fabulous wealth, and who lived in the 
unostentatious and solid style peculiar to the pros- 
perous bourgeoise of Amsterdam. 

It was the custom of this good gentleman to leave 
his city home early in the season for his country seat 
in the Haarlemmer Meer, and during his absence the 
house on the Keize racht was left in the charge of an 
old servant, Anne, who belonged to a class fast dying 
out of Holland, if not already a feature of its past. 

This faithful woman had nursed tho master edie s 
earliest infancy, and, according to the old custom, she 
remained in his service after his marriage, attending 
his young wife, and caring for his children in turn. 
When wife aud children had passed away, the respon- 
sibilities of the houschold rested entirely on the willing 
shoulders of the loyal Anne, and she comforted her 
master in his days of sorrow, guarded his interests— 
knowing no others—as her own, and devoted her age, 
as she had given her youth, to his service. 

The other servants came beneath her control, but in 
the summer she sent them away to the conn house, 
preferring the peace and quiet of the deserted home to 
their troublesome society, and undertaking the task of 
the annual September house-cleaning entirely without 
assistance. She dearly loved every nook and corner 
of this old house, where her master and his dear, dead 
children had first seen the light of the world, and where 
the poor little ones had one after another closed their 
eyes upon it for ever. She wanted no frivolous maids 
tripping about among the rooms )othering her under 
the guise of assistance. 

It wasa labour of love to get eae in readi- 
ness for the return of the master, and she grudged 
neither time nor strength in the waxing of the floors, 
until one could easily break one’s neck with an un- 
steady move on the slippery surface, in polishing the 
old brass until it showed one’s face as in a mirror, and 
in carefully dusting and re-arranging the quaint old 
china, which, together with man 2 eatuontih curio 
from the strange countries to which her master had 
journeyed, lined the shelves of cabinets and adorned 
the tops of the presses and chests. 

Some of these curios represented great wealth, so 
Anne had heard the master say—were even as valu- 
able and to be guarded as carefully asthe treasures 
of plate, and gold, and silver which were locked in the 
metal press in the library, and the hiding-place which 
was known in the household only to Anne and the 
master. But she did not think much of the poor 
grotesque things, in her secret heart—these shabby old 
weapons crossed here on the wall, for example. Very 
poor and clumsy things they looked to be. 

She carefully wiped the scabbard of one long, curv- 
ing sword, and then unsheathed the blade. Dear 
Heaven! but it was rusty. Only after a vigorous 

ull could she drag it from the sheath. Why not rub 
it upa bit? She was very tired, and this was really 
an unnecessary, added exertion. But Anne hated rust 
almost as much as she hated dust, and it was such a 
satisfaction to feel that everything, even these ridi- 
culous swords in their scabbards, were shining with 
cleanliness. She set about the task, and in half an 
hour it was an accomplished fact. 

“‘ Now I begin to feel the need of a good cup of tea,” 
said Anne, to herself ; “and I must get my wood up 
from the cellar for the morning. Oh, yes,” she added, 
“the shutters.” 

She advanced towards the window and was about to 
close the shutters, when a furious gust of wind flung 
them violently in place. A storm had been threatening 
all the afternoon. ‘The wind was sweeping across the 
canal, the sky was black, the rain beat down with sudden 
fierceness, and as she closed the last biind at the front 
of the house, Anne saw the figures of two men huddled 
against the high steps, apparently seeking shelter 
from the rising storm. 

In the old Dutch houses, the cellar, or rather an 
extension of it, is out beneath the steps, and receives 
light from a small square aperture cut in the stone. 
This opening also permits of a current of air from the 
windows of the main cellar, which are larger, also 
Bquare, and cut in the wall a few inches above the 
street. ‘These windows are protected by light shut- 
ters. The opens in the front wall was left unpro- 
tected, for the stout door at the head of the cellar- 
steps was provided with bolts and bars, and considered 
a sufficient defence against possible visitors who 
chose to enter the house by the way of the cellar. 
Anne placed her candle on the steps, closed the 
shutters to keep out the driving rain, and busied 
herself, first, in collecting the firewood strewn over 
the floor of the cellar. This led her gradually towards 
the extension, and, with a sudden Iull in the storm, 
she distinctly heard the sound of voices in subdued 
conversation. 

Advancing noiselessly, she pecred through the open- 
ing in the wall. Two men who had sought compara- 
tive ahelter from the storm were still huddled against 
the porch. Anne could not see their faces—she was 
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too far below them, but what they said was perfectly 
audible, and while she was puzzling over 4 certain 
familiar tone in the voice of one of the men, the im- 
port of his words fell with a chilling force which 
crushed in her every other thought. j : 

“Tt could be managed without the slightest diffi- 
culty,” he said. “The old woman is alone in the 
house, and we can step in here one after the other.” 

He indicated the opening near which they stood with 
a motion of his foot. Anne could have touched it b 
stretching out her hand. She trembled violently wi 
fear, and was obliged to grasp the stone ledge of the 
window for support. ; 

“ All very good,” whispered the second voice ; “ but 
if, as you say, there is a strong door at the top of the 
cellar steps, how are we to get into the main house, 
after all?” 

“How?” said the first speaker; “there will be seven 
of us. We shal! have the necessary implements. We 
must break through the door.” 

“And while we are doing all this,” whispered the 
other, excitedly, “ what is to prevent the old woman 
from hearing us, from giving the alarm, from handing 
us into custody 1 and den what of all this great trea- 
sure? For that matter, how do you know that any- 
thing has been left in the house t—” 

i: companion interrupted him with a contemptuous 
agh. 

“One question at a time, or friend,” he began, 
coolly ; and again Anne recognised something familiar 
in the soft, sneering voice. “If, as you say, the old 
woman hears us at work and cries out, who will hear 
her on the Keizersgracht, when all Amsterdam is in- 
doors? How long, too, do you think it will take seven 
men and a strong axe to cut through a few bolts? Bab ! 
One, two taps, and it is done, a third tap for the old 
woman, who will doubtless be standing ready to take 
it, and so much the better, since dead women—like 
dead men—tell no tales.” Again he laughed disagree- 
ably. ‘As for the treasure, I know the house and the 
ways of the people, and you will kindly remember 
that I do not often bungle in these little affairs. How- 
ever,” he added carelessly, “if you are timid, there are 
still six of us, and should you leave us in the lurch, 
you will at least keep our secret, of that I am quite 
sure. 

He spoke with a uliar emphasis. The other 
rejoined instantly—‘ Enough! I will be one of you ! 
You wish me to remain here and watch while you 
goin search of the others. Give me your plan now, it 
will save time and talk.” 

Anne clung desperately to the sill,in spite of her 
shaking limbs, which threatened to no longer support 
her weight. She was dazed—confused by the revela- 
tion of this horrible plan of robbery and murder, yes ! 
her murder—that was what they were plotting to 
accomplish. What could shedo? At least she must 
not lose a word — 

“ Do not leave this spot until I return. Should the 
old servant leave the house, strangle her from behind.” 

Anne with difficulty suppressed a cry of agony. 

“T will bring the others as near the house as I dare, 
and imitate the howl of a dog. If everything is quiet 
and we can approach, you repeat the sound. If you 
are silent I shall know that the unexpected has 
happened. We understand each other thoroughly 
now. One thing more, as I said before, this window,” 
tapping the eal behind him again with his foot, “is 
better than the others; it has no shutters and will 
necessitate less noise near the street. It is just wide 
enough to admit a man head-first, and is not more 
than three feet from the floor; one can feel for the 
praund with his hands, and so draw in the rest of his 

ody. You had best enter first, I last, so we wiil keep 
a watch on the others. Give a low ‘Cuckoo’ when 
you are safely on your feet within, I shall tell the 
others to do the same. So I go now to the ‘Roode 
Leenw, where the others are waiting, and we will 
return as soon as it is possible to do so with safety.” 

He moved away. Anne, intently watching. 

“Wait!” called the other, softly. A dim shape rose 
again, close beside the window. “You are sure about 
the treasure? Come, now, is there enough for seven 7” 


‘Aye, man,” was the reply; “and for cight, as we 
shall need a man without to give analarm if necessary, 
I tell you there is not only money but a service of solid 
gold, and another of silver. In better days I have 
eaten off both.” 

He was gone. Anne. unable longer to stand, sank 

despairingly to the ground. She was unconscious of 
the darkness, for the candle end she had Lroueht into 
the cellar had long ago burned itself out on the stone 
steps. She covered her face with her hard old hands, 
and a few heavy tcars crept through the kuotted 
fingers. She had lived an honest life. She had served 
her master faithfully. She had hoped to close her eyes 
peacefully at Jast in his serviec. ‘To die to-night, to 
te murdered, struck down with an axe beneath this 
very roof where she had spent nearly her whole life! 
Or strangled from behind should she try to escape from 
the house. Horrible! Horrible! She had suddenly 
a stupid sensation of cull | another than herself. The 
rain beat fiercely down. The wind sobbed and moaned 
about the house, then tore madly over the canal, lash- 
ing tho placid waters to fury. A bell in the town 
tolled ten strokes, muffled and irregular, through the 
noises of the storm. 
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Ten o'clock! So late! Anne struggled to her fect. 
What wae she tear J here, ing, active, when her 
life was at atake? Surel was some way to 
prevent thisawful crime ! This mag without, watching: 
waiting to vraag her ; he not see in all direc- 
tions at once. They had uot counted on their plan 
being overheard. Thay would not expect strategy 
from her. There were the windows at the back of the 
house! She could drop from one of them, and, by 
making a long detour, reach a neighbour, or even the 
watch in the town. ‘[lere was a chance of mect- 
ing the other wretches, but it was one in twenty. 
Here, in the house, she had no chance at all. At the 
door of the library she paused. Obeying an irresistible 
impulse, she entered the room, and, placing the candle 
on @ small table, she looked about her. 

A doubt, perplexing, agonising, erept upon the old 
servant — slowly at tirst, assumed etrength in her 
thouglits, merging at lust into the certainty of convic- 
tion. Her pluce was here—bere—to defend what had 
been given into her charge. How? It mattered not. 
With her life, if need be. This was better than the 
abandonment of duty. Yes, she would be faithful to- 
night, as through all the past, to him and to what was 
his. She looked again about the room she knew so 
well. Ller eyes lingered lovingly on each familiar 
feature. They rested on the swords she had been 
cleaning that afternoon—the last duty she would ever 
perform in this house, which had so long been her 
charge. She moved slowly towards the weapons and 
laid her hand on one of them, a great broad sword 
with a blade as thick as an axe. Moved by some 
strange influence, Anne unsheathed the weapon, 
clutched it firmly in both hands, mang it slightly, 
so that the dim light from the candle played on the 
dazzling steel. 

A single dull note sounded from the town bell. Half- 
past ten. Perhaps even now her fate was creeping 
upon her steaithily along the Keizersgracht. Remem- 
Lering the signal, she listened intently for the |owling 
of a dog, but no sound came to her save the moaning 
of the wind and the beating of the rain. Suppose the 
cry was lost in the storm, and that at this momcnt a 
head was being thrust through the cellar window and 
a pair of murderous hands reaching for the ground. 

Her own hands closed nervously on the weapon in 
her grasp, and unconsciously she lifted it as if tostrike 
a blow. The action was suggestive,a host of thoughts 
crowded swiftly upon it, but thoughts so terrifying 
that the old servant, afler abandoning herself to them 
for one delirious instant, fell suddenly on her knees 
and prayed Heaven to snatch them from her heart. 
Bat they pressed in even upon her prayer, and still 
upon her knees she found herself plotting, planning 
to foil these cowardly robbers with siete own weapons. 
How she might with this sword in her hand 
station herself by the little window in the cellar ; how 
each man would enter alone, offering his head, as it 
were, for the blow. The cry was known to her. 

Seizing the weapon which had fallen to the floor nt 
her side, she took the candle in her other hand, placing 
first a few matches on the edge of the candlestick an 
closing the library door softly, she swiftly made her 
way to the cellar steps. Here she extinguished the 
light and removed her shoes. Descending the steps 
without haste, she moved towards tle extension, listen- 
ing intently for the howling of a dog above the con- 
fusion of the storm. 

Anne laid her formidable weapon on the ground con- 
venient to her hand. Again the horror of what she 
was about to do closed in upon her senses. 

The prolonged howl of a dog sounded above the 
wind and rain. Jn a moment it was answered by 
another much nearer the house. 

With the necessity for immediate action came the 
requisite courage. Muffled, stenlthy footsteps ap- 
proached the house. Not a word was spoken that 
could be overheard by the woman, who stood rigid with 
upraised arms, ready to deal the fatal strokes, with 
burning eyes fixed upon the shadowy opening in the 
wall so faintly outlined against the darkness of the 
night. Iut her eyes, grown accustomed to the sur- 
roundings, saw plainly the rounder, darker outline of 
the man’s head, which was thrust cautiously forward 
through the opening ; saw even where the line of hair 
ended sharply against the back of the neck; saw by 
some second sense of sight where the shoulders followed 
the head, and the arms were drawn slowly in, one after 
another, and were extended downward to reach tho 
ground. 


Now f 


The terrible blade descended swiftly, silently 
on that spot below the line uf hair. ‘Tle woian’s head 
swan, and sue staggered as she moved a step or two 
nearer to sieze the headless body by the arms and drag it 
through the window, Then ae must stoop and push 
it aside—/for the nect, 

And the signal! She had almost forgotten. Where 
was her voice? She made a fearful effort, but the voice, 
rough, husky, yet harsh ; could it be hers 4 

“Cuckoo !’ 

A second head, a second blow to sever it from its 
body. Anne dragged the second body after the first. 
This time she gave the signal in a clearer voice, and as 
she again took her position to wait for the third victim, 
she was conscious of a certain lightness, a vague ex- 
hilaration which she could not have analyzed had she 
tried. ‘The third man came quietly to his fate, as had 
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the two before him. The fourth hesitated, and seemed 
to draw back, but the terrible sword-stroke caught him 
before he could get away, and in a moment his body, 
too, had been pulled through. There was no hesitation 
in the rough voice which gave the to which the 
fifth robber responded. Into the limbs, stiffened by 
ears of labour, a new strength was creeping. The 
in blood of age was leaping and dancing like the hot 
torrent which courses through the veins of youth, 
erging it to desperate acts-of heroism or of evil. The 
wrinkled face of the old servant grew flushed and 
her dim eyes sparkled. 
sixth fell. “Cuekoo!” she cried at the 
window, and her voice was like the growl of an enraged 
brute. This time the head put through the window 
was instantly withdrawn, and a murmur of hushed 
voices ensued. The woman within stamped on the 
ipa in her impatience. A head was thrust through 
opening. d 

“Are you all there?” whispered a cautious voice. 
“Is everything all right?” 

The woman with the uplifted sword feared to answer, 
thinking her voiee,so near him, might betray her. 
Bhe grown cunning in even this short madness 
that had come upon her. She bent forward with 
incredible swiftness, and before the head could be 
withdrawn, she had seized it finoly by the hair, The 
man uttered a stifled yell, and struggled to free himself. 
He might as well have battled with an avalanche. The 
erased creature twisted her fingers in and out of his 
ing his herd down inch by inch, and so 


hair, d 
holding him, as a child might hold a doll with one 
band, she swung her weapon high in the air and struck 


off his head with the other. But the body, overweighed 
on the other side of tho aill, fell headless into the 
street. A shriek of horror rose from the almost para- 
lysed watcher on the Keizersgracht. It was answered 
by a how! of triumph from the frantic woman within. 

“Seven! Seven!” she screamed. ‘Seven heads! 
And they are mine; all of them mine !” 

The man fled for his life. 

The morning watch on the Keizersgracht was hor- 
rified to tind the headless body of a man stretched 
before the door of one of the wealthiest residents, and 
while stooping to examine it a peal of hideous laugMter 
rang in hisear. Turning his head swiftly, a grinning 
face stared at him from the cellar window—the eyes 
were bright and reno the lips parted in an un- 
meaning smile over toothless gums. With a cry of 
alarm, the good officer put a safe distance between 
himself and a wrinkicd paw that was stretched forth 
to seize him, and with a growl of rage the face at the 
window disappeared. 

The guardian of the 
disturbed, was about to 
assistance in unravellin 


ace, greatly puzzled and 

rry to the town to seek 
the mystery when a heavy 
travelling carriage rolled into view, and he recognised 
the equipage of the owner of the house. Lfe waited 
ita a ats and when it stopped before the door 
which covered this unknown tragedy, he advanced 
quickly to meet its oceupant. 

With a brief word of explanation, he pointed out 
the corpse stretched before the house, and at the same 
moment, attracted by the sound of the wheels, Anne’s 
scarcely recognisable face appeared at the cellar- 
window. At the sight of her master, who stared at her 
with an expression of mingled wonderment and horror 
she gave a bitter incoherent cry, and great tears force 
themselves from her eyes. 

“Anne!” exclaimed the master. Then suddenly 
regaining his self-control, he turned angrily to his 
servants, who had huddled behind him. “ What are 

ou doing standing there? Why do you not open the 
Sborst Come ! Get out your keys.” 

But in spite of his firm and angry tones he shuddered 
as his gaze fell on the ghastly corpse before his door, 
and the poor distorted face which looked out above it. 
The oflicer, ashamed to betray hesitation, followed the 
owner into the house and accompanied him to the 
cellar. The sickening spectacle unnerved both men. 
But when the poor mad creature came creeping, like a 
faithful dog, past the mutilated bodies, to kneel at the 
feet of ea et master, the pompous, self-contained 
old merchant broke into weepingand sobbed like achild. 

It was many days before the lucid interval which came 
jast hefore the death of the old servant, permitted her 
to tell the whole terrible story. In her fevered ravings, 
she had betrayed her sufferings little by little, but 
toward the last the delirium left her, and, at the 
close of one bright autumn day, when the rays of the 
setting sun lay across her bed, she opened her faded 
eyes, clear at last of the terrible hallucination which 
had possessed her mind ever since that awful night. 

Her master was summoned and stood beside her with 
her faithful hands in his, while hurriedly, all-un- 
conscious of her heroism, she told him at what a price 
ahe had saved that which he had entrusted to her care. 
The end came that night. 

And 0, in grateful commemoration, on the grim stone 
facade of the house on the Keizersgracht were carved 
the seven heads of the men who were slain in sclf- 
defence, and in the protection of another's property, 
by tho hand of a single woman. Yes! although one 
of them was the rentien of the owner of the house, 
and had many times been made welcome beneath ita 
roof, he, too, with the rest, was copied in death, and 

tuated in stone to the memory of a faithful 


@ervant. And all Amsterdam knows the story. 


WHAT HE WANTED. 


“THATS a fine building,” said the stranger. 
“TI should say it was,” said Tope. Wiiees fined @s. 


Aono the passengers in a train recently was a | 2d costs there myself once." 


woman very much over-d accom 
bright-looking narse-girl, and a self-willed, tyrannical 
boy of about three years. The boy aroused the in- 
dignation of the passengers by his coutinued shrieks, 
and kicks, and screams, and hi 

his patient nurse. He tore her ha 
remonstrance from the mother. 
sharply. 

Finally the mother composed h : self for a nap, and 
about the time the boy had slapped his nurse for the 
fifth time, a wasp came sailing in and flew on the win- 
dow of the nurse's seat. The boy at once tried to catch 
it. The nurse caught his hand, and said, coaxingly : 

“Harry mustn't touch. Wasp bite Harry.” 

Harry screamed savagely, and an to kick the 
nurse. The mother, without opening her eyes or lift- 
ing her head, cried out sharply : 

Be ae you tease that child so, Mary? Let him 
have what he wants at once.” 

“ But, ma'am, it’s a —” 
“ Let him have it, I say.” 
Thus encouraged, Harry clutched at the wasp, and 


caught it. The scream that followed brought tears 
of joy to the passengers’ eyes. The mother awoke 


again. 
“ Mary,” she cried, “let him have it.” 


Mary turned in her seat, and said, confusedly : “ He’s 


got it, ma’am !” 
2. 


SWIFT MESSENGERS. 


Tue Arab couriers of the Sultan of Morocco are re- 


quired to make, on foot, the distance between Tangier 


and Fez, about 150 miles, by tortuous roads, climbing 
big mountains and swimming bridgeless rivers in 
three and ahalf days. King Khanna postal runners 
in Bechuanaland are placed fifteen miles apart be- 
tween Bhoeongs his Majesty’s capital, and Kimberley, 
and they get the royal mail over the ground at the rate 
of 130 miles a day. 

But human end ararian is seldom tested so severely as 
among the postal members of the Chinese Government 
between Pekin and Lhassa These messengers are 
picked and trained men, who in times of great ur- 


gency ase required to cover the 4,500 miles between 
the two capitals, on horseback, in thirty-six days, or 
at the rate of 125 miles a day. The niessenger’s letters 
—enclosed in a yellow bag—are never taken off his 


hack except when he changes his dress, once a week. 


lle changes horses every few miles, eats and sleeps in 


postal stations, is under the most rigid restrictions as 
to articles of diet, and is permitted to sleep only four 
hours a day. This remarkable feat is said to be ac- 
complished whenever there is need of special dispatch, 
but on ordinary occasions just double the time is given 
for the journey. 


$$ t___ 
A BRUTAL FATHER. 


THE train was just about to start. There were three 
of us in the carri myself and two ladies, when a 
qoune man thrust himself in, carrying a baby. He 
ooked very young to be engaged in such a manner. 
Young men of about twenty-two years of age (and he 
looked no older) do not travel about on the under- 
ground railway, carrying babies ; at least, I had never 
seen any before. He seemed very awkward with it, 
and it protested every now aud then. The two ladies 
began talking, and I listened. 

“How nice it is for young men to be so domesti- 
cated !” 

“Yes, indeed ; what a little darling it is, too—so 
quiet.” 

“Aaa! ha-a! ha-a-a!” remarked the little darling 
in a shrill tone. 

“Shut up!” said the young gentleman, roughly 
pinching it. 

“ Baahaahaaa!” said the be 

The young man gave it a violent shake. 

The ladies assumed a threatening aspect. 

“Sir,” said one of them, “babies in convulsions are 
not usually treated in that manner, and unless you 
nel once, I shall feel it my duty to call the 

uard.” 

“T shall do what I like,” said the yours man ; and, 
taking the baby by its long robe, he began to swing it 
round and round, s0 that its head came in contact with 
the door-frame after each revolution, the shricking 
becoming terrific. 

I got up and pushed him away from the door; 
hefore I could put my head out of the window to 
summon the guard, however, he laid his hand on my 
arm and placed the baby on the seat of the carriage. 

“Look here, sir,” he said, “ An may call the guard 
if you like, but recollect that this baby is mine, there- 
fore I’ve a right to do what [ like with it. It’s mine— 
I paid for it.’ 

“You what, sir?” I gasped. 

The train stopped. He got ont, leaving on the seat 
a broken Rubber-baby. 


ied by a 


is viciousness towards 
scratched her 
hands, and finally slapped her face without a word of 
¥ Whenever the nurse 
manifested any firmness the mother chided her 


—————g =—__. 
“WELL, is your visit to the ide having tl 
dnaivad altace se RG seaside having the 
“Oh, yes, doctor ; one of my daughters has already 
‘ome engaged |” 
————_—_-f--_—___— 


a ic eget iether the name of a large building 
* That is 8t. Paul's Blind Asylum,” said the father. 
Then,” said Tommy, “what's: the use of putting 


windows in it?” 
of 
Lrrrte Boy: “Mamma, what’s my book about?” 
_ Mamma: “It is called ‘The Sleeping Beauty,’ a:id 
is about a girl who slept, and slept, and slept, and 10- 
body could wake her. 
“ Was she a servant girl?” 


—_»go—____ 


A GENTLEMAN who discovered that he was stani:ug 
on a lady’s train, had the of mind to remark : 
“Though I may not have the power to draw an 
angel from the skies, I have pinned one to the earth.” 
he lady ezvaned hiss. 


—_~go-—____ 


AnoRy Apvenriser: “If you think I aw going to 
pay you for this ad. you are mistaken.” 
Advertising Clerk: ‘“ What's the matter with it ?” 
Angry Advertiser : “ You promised to put it next to 
reading matter, and you've got it right alongside a 
column of poetry.” 
——_»f-—___ 


“Tus is George the Fourth,” said an exhibitor of 
waxworks for the million, ata penny per head, point- 
se amr a! slim figure with a theatrical crown on 


“I thought he was avery stout man,” observed a 


spectator. 

“Werry likely,” replied the man, sharply, iiot 
approving of the comment of his visitor ; shut t 
you'd a been here without wittles half as long as Le 


you'd be twice as thin. 
——— ey 


“Do you know,” said an extremely vivacious your? 
lady to her excessively bashful suitor, “doyou kus:., 
George, that young ladies like to be told they are 
Pretty and attractive, whether they are or noi?” 

“I would not think of telling you any such thing.’ 
said onl) eee! “for your looking-glass tells 
you better than I cou d that you are as handsome asa 
picture.” 

“Oh, George.” 

“You have the prettiest face and the smallest waist 
I ever saw.” 

“The smallest waist! If my waist is small, it is 
certainly not because of having been squeeze, 
George. 

George fainted. 


PEARSON'S CIGAR PRIZES, 


A CIGAR THAT MAY WIN YOU A SOVEREIGN. 
NOW ON SALE, 2¢., 3d., and 4d. 


We efer TEN PRIZES OF A SOVEREIGN EACH to the senders of the '»-! 
ten anagrams on the words : 
PEARSON'S CIGARS GIVB UNEQUALLED VALUE 


on Monday, August 2th Vout 
rapes a taken frome Pearson's Cre r 


cigar of the day. You are probably unaware of the fact that a cig ir 
u 


binds the fillings, and (8) the outelde cover. 
than two-thirds of the entire ct, 
fillings that the flavour and 3 
son's W bly ing 3 consist 

fically blended in p: the manufactarcie, 
and which represent the results of the labour and experiments of i351. 


ears. 
¥ The manufacturers of Peerson's Weekly Cigare claim that thry hve 
solved a hitherto insurmountable p: m, that is, that they Las. 
succeeded in offering to the public at popular @ cigar which vii! 
be found to contain all the delicate flavour aroma which bas hither. 
deca cigars. 


improving the q 
Lvl rl pe agg Prarson'’s Clear. If he has not got it, 
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FRAsnNKERL Bros., Tobacconists’ Providers, $3, 82, 83, ‘Houndeditch, 
Lendeon, 2. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


bit. What Colour is Most Injurious to the Eye- 
sight? 

Colours in which red, yellow, or light green pre- 
dominate are the most generally condemned as 
injurious to the eyesight. Dr. Boehm obtained some 
interesting evidence from women who were employed 
at a large establishment in embroidering ecclesiastical 
vestments, and he was told that, while they could work 
upon a ground of live satin until their fingers and 
hands were weary, they were soon compelled to lay 
aside work upon light green, on account of the distress 
which it occasioned to their eyes. On the whole, it 
may be said that the light of ie wave lengths, or of 
wave lengths broken and disturbed by the interference 
of others is more distressing than of shorter or more 
regular vibrations ; and it is well known that red, 
which has the longest wave-lengths, both impresses 
the retina and exhausts it more completely than any 
other colour. If, for example, we look steadily for a 
time at a red spot, sccn under bright illumination, and 
then turn the eyes toa white surface, we shall first 
sce a similar red spot reproduced there from the per- 
sistence of the original impression, and then, as this 
fades away, it will be replaced by another spot of 
bluish-green, the complementary colour, due to the 
circumstance that the portion of the retina on which 
the red itnage fell has Lecome so far exhausted that it 
is, for the time, unable to perceive the red element in 
the white light which falls upon it, but sees only the 
blaish-green produced by the admixture of the still 
visible green and violct. 


512. Which Animals Grow the Fastest ? 


The Infusoria, which grow with such rapidity that 
one of theso minute animals, with favourable tempera- 
ture and nutrition, can in four days become the 
ancestor of a progeny of a million, in six days of a 
billion, and in seven and a half days of a hundred 
billions. ‘This necessarily meansthat thereisa very short 
space of time between the birth of an Infusorian and its 

rowth to maturity, when it proceeds to reproduce a 

mily of itsown. At birth the size of an Infusorian is 
only half that of its parent, being the sixteenth part of 
aninch. Next tothis no animal grows faster than 
the common Silkworm, This in its first stage is little 
more than aspeck, weighing about the 100th of a grain. 
It reaches maturity ini about thirty days, attaining to 
ninety-five grains, or 9,500 times its original weight. 
The amount of food it consumes during this period is 
enormous, and has been estimated at 60,000 times its 
own weight. 


513. Which is Considered the Most Beautiful Spot 
on Earth ? 


As there are many men so there must ever be man 
opinions regarding the beauty of natural scenery. If 
fifty travellers of world-wide experience were to give 
each his own opinion as to the most beautiful spot on 
earth it is probable that no two would be identical. 
Wild and rugged mountain scenery is the personifica- 
tion of beauty to some persons, to others the still 
waters or the woodland. The poct and the artist 
view this question from different standpoints. 


Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever pave, 
Its temples, and grottes, and fountains as clear 
As the love-lightod eyes that hang over the wave? 


says Moore, in “Lalla Rookh.” “ The terrestrial para- 
dise of the Indies—Kashmire,” a3 Bernier called it, 
seems to be regarded by the majority of those who 
have visited it as “the most beautiful spot on earth.” 
Kashmire is a large valley lying between two snowy 
spurs of the great Ilimalaya range, drained by the 
Jhelum river, which, with its tributaries, is navigable b 

large boats for about nincty miles. The greatest lengt 

of the valley, from ridge to ridge, measured from south- 
east to north-west, is about 118 miles. Its chief fea- 
tures are the lakes, which are of world-wide celebrity. 
The balmy air and undulating fields, of many brilliant 
hues, the superb groups of trees, and the surrounding 
snow-clad mountains, form a splendid combination of 
the luxurious and the beautiful. One writer, speaking 


of the view from the Temple of Martland, says: “It 
overlooks the finest view in Kashmire, and perhaps in 
the known world. Beneath it lics the Paradise of the 
East, with its sacred streams and cedar glens, its brown 
orchards and green fields, surrounded on all sides by 
vast snowy mountains, whose lofty peaks seem to smile 
upon the valley below. ‘The vast extent of the scenc 
makes it sublime, for this aaa at par view of Kash- 
mire is no pretty peep into a half mile glen, but the 
full display of a valley sixty miles in breadth and up- 
wards of one hundred miles in length, the whole of 
which lies bencath the ken of the wonderful Temple of 
Martland.” General Gordon considered Prastin, in the 
Seychelles Islands, with its perpetual summer, to have 
been the Garden of Eden, while Africa, New Zealand 
and South Africa have each of them special spots of 
interest. In our own islands there is much to compete 
with any scenery to be found on the globe, and cer- 
tainly more beautiful spots, if the size of the cage 
bo considered. It is only necessary to mention such 
places as Edinburgh, Windermere, Killarney, Glencoe, 
the Valley of the Wye, the Peak of Derbyshire, Lynton 
or St. Michael's Mount, as examples of what we can 
contribute in this respect. 


515. What Insect is most Injurious to the Vege- 
table Kingdom ? 


Undoubtedly the Locust, against whose ravages there 
is no protection. In southern parts, where they breed 
rapidly, their devastations are as much dreaded by the 
inhabitants as was the black death or the cholera by 
medisval mankind. In a very short time they lay 
waste whole tracts of land, totally destroying the 
vegetation, and stripping trees of their leaves, so that 
the owners are reduced to immediate destitution. 
‘They advance in innumerable bands like a black cloud, 
some fifteen to eighteen miles in length, and from nine 
to twelve in breadth, with the noise of a raging tire. 
Although chiefly feeding on vegetables, they will 
attack animal substances, or even human _ beings. 
Their most severe visitations generally take place at 
intervals of about ten years. The Aphis, or plant louse, 
is another very destructive insect, species of which 
affect the potato, hop, bean, cabbage, and fruit trees. 
They multiply with extraordinary rapidity, and are only 
kept. in check bystorms and sudden changes of weather, 
and by acting as food for other insects and birds. The 
Colorado Beetle is the pest of the Western States of 
America, while the Phylloxera attacks the grape-vines 
of France. Every country possesses some particular 
destructive insect pest, and it has been estimated that 
the annual loss to farmers in this country from this 
cause amounts to not less than from eight to ten 
millions sterling, while that in the United States 
reaches the alarining total of thirty millions. 


518, At what Speed does a Cricket-ball leave the 
Hand of a Fast Bowler? 


The speed of a fast ball may be roughly estimated 
at a mile a minute, or the pace of our fastest express 
trains. When Turner, the Australian bowler, was in 
this country he visited Woolwich Arsenal, and was 
requested by an ollicial to bowl through the electric 
screens in use for measuring the velocity of projectiles. 
It was found that, at a point representing half way 
between the wickets, the velocity of Turner's ball was 
eighty-one fect per second, or about fifty-tive miles an 
hour. At this rate the ball would traverse the pitch 
in 33?ths of a second. Several bowlers, however, 
for instance, Mold, the Lancashire professional, owt 
faster than Turner, and this would bring their pace to 
the mile per minute. It may weil be understood that 
a batsman has to keep all his wits about him to guard 
his wickets and his body from such attacks as these. 


517. How is it that Gold Retains its Colour while 
other Metals Tarnish ? 


Because gold is not acted upon by oxygen or water. 
It is the moisture in the atmosphere which causes other 
metals to tarnish, owing to their oxidation. Water 
contains a large proportion of oxygen, and it is the 
oxygen in the moist air combining with the surface of 
the metals that covers them with tarnish. Platinum, 
like gold, resists the influence of oxygen and moisture, 
and, when pure, neither rusts nor tarnishes. Aluminium 
also does not rust, neither hot nor cold water having 
any action upon it. The sulphuretted hydrogen of the 
atmosphere which so readily tarnishes silver, has no 
effect upon aluminium, which, under all orlinary 
circumstances, preserves its appearance a3 perfectly 
as gold does. Silver tarnishes on exposure to the air, 
the agent producing this eflect being the sulphur. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any of the questions 
asked here from readers who have the knowledge and sagsaae | 
to answer them. We shall zrmt the best reply to 
question, and shall pay for all matter printed at our 
ordinary rate of two guinces a column. The same 
reader may send replies to any nionber of queries. Enve- 
dopes should be murkel “ Replics,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions tn any tssue of the paper 
must reach us by first post on the Tuesday ve the week 
following their publication. Payment will only be made for 
replies published, Axthorities on which replies are based 
must be given. Half-u-croun will be paid on publication 

- for every question received which ts considered worthy of 
meerti 


QUESTIONS. 


541. Which animal takes the longest time to develop? 


542. What sum of money is lost on race-courses 
yearly? 


543. Why do some flowers live so much longer after 
they are picked than others ? 


544 What is the cost of the ycarly maintenance of a 
first-class Atlantic liner! 


‘645. What is the cause of “roaring” in horses? 


Iron is the metal which tarnishes and rusts most easily, 
its oxidation proceeding uatil the metal is appt 
‘eaten or burnt away with the rust. 


518. When was a Fleet Captured by Cavalry ? 


_ During the Reign of Terror in France, while jong 
lines of victims were going to the scaflold, the defenders 
of the New Republic were sending their armies to 
protect their threatened frontiers. The troops were 
accompanied outside the gates of Paris by crowds of 
people all shouting the “Marseillaise.” In 1794 
Carnot, who organized the military forces, had half a 
million of men in the field, led to continued success by 
the republican generals—Pichegru, Roche, Jourdain, 
and others. No such armies had ever before trodden the 
soil of Europe ; they carried with them the spirit of 
the Revolution. The generals had the alternative of 
victory or death ; the Convention would accept no 
excuse or explanation—defeat was defeat. Ever 
winter did not check the progress of the French arms. 
Many places surrendered without resistance on their 
approach. Pichegru led the van into Amsterdam, the 
inhabitants going forth and shouting, “The French 
Republic forever!” Atthat timethe Dutch flect. was 
ice-bound in the Zuyder Zee, which is the harbour of 
Amsterdam. Pichegru surrounded it with his cavalry 
andcompelled itto surrender. Thushistory brings beforo 
us the strange spectacle of the French hussars gilioping 
across the Zuyder Zee and assailing the tremendous 
but immovable ships of the Dutch, and of an entire fleet 
being captured by a charge of cavalry! The result 
was that the government of the country collapsed, 
and Holland was forcibly allied to France (1795). 
But in 1813 Holland threw otf the yoke of Franco 
and recalled the Stadtholders, Prince William I. of 
Orange being proclaimed King of the Netherlands. 
Had the Dutch been as fertile in expedients as 
Napoleon they would have foiled the French cavalry 
at the Zuyder Zee. When that consummate tactician 
saw his adversaries strongly posted on a frozen lake 
he brought his cannon to bear on the ice with a 
pinnging fire. They were at once drowned or dis- 
comfited. A few well-directcd discharges would have 
made the Dutch fleet unapproachable by cavalry. 


519. What Building Material is Most Durabi» ? 


Granite is undoubtedly the most durable building 
material, although it is not extensively used for building 
purposes, owing to the difticulties of working and 
conveyance. The tinest to be obtained in these islands 
is the Aberdeen granite. The granite of Syene which 
occupies large tracts in Upper Reva was extensively 
quarried 1,300 years before the Christian Era, and was 
fashioned into columns, obelisks, sarcophagi, etc., 
which have lasted without injury down to the present 
day. But it must be remembered that these have been 
very kindly treated by that great enemy of building 
material—the weather. ‘The cloudless sky of Egypt is 
avery different thing tothe rain and wind and frost to 
which our buildings are subjected. The most durablo 
for ordinary purposes is stone, although if this happens 
to contain any quantity of carbonate of Jime, the 
atmosphere in course of time seriously affects it, and 
induces that crumbling condition often scen on many 
of our public buildings. The most serviceable is the 
Craigleith stone, so extensively used in Edinburgh. 
Concrete is also very durable. 


520. How do Small and Weak Birds Manage to Fly 
such Enormous Distances when Migrating ? 


The muscles of a bird's wing are particularly strong 
in proportion to the weight of its nel Asarule, small 
birds that have come very far across the sca have been 
blown over the water during violent gules, and inany of 
them arriveon land ina half-dead condition. One rea- 
son for the fact that in fair weather sinall and weak birds 
make long journeys successfully over considerable tracts 
of ocean is that they are curried on the backs of the 
larger ones. When passing the autumn in Crete, a 
writer asserts that he distinctly heard the twittering 
of small birds when flocks of sand cranes were passing 
overhead on their way tosouthern shores. On another 
occasion, when firing a gun, he saw threo small birds 
rise from the flock and disappear again among the 
cranes, A native priest assured him that they catne 
over from Europe with them, while it has 
been found that small birds, never before seen 
in certain parts, have been brought thither at times 
of migration. Another cause is that small birds do not 
make their journeys in one flight. ‘They generally rest 
during the day searching for food, aud thus proceed 
to their destination by casy stages. 


546. What is the origin of the word “ shandy-gaffl” 


547. In which country is the telegraph made most 
use of ? 


548. How did the division of time into woeks 
originate ? 


649. Who is the wealthiest British commoner? 


550. How can one calculate the amount of timber in 
a standing tree? ae 


WEEK ENDING 
Aus. 15, 1891. 


A RACE. 


A LITTLE tear and a little smile 
Set out to run a race— : 
We watched them closely all the while— 
Their course was baby’s face. 


The little tear had got the start ; 
We really feared he'd win. 

He ran so fast and made a dart 
Straight for her dimpled chin. 


But, somehow—it was very queer, 
We watched them all the while— 

The little, shining, fretful tear 
Got beaten by the smile 
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£2,000 A DAY FROM REFUSE. 


A curious serics of statistics establishes the value of 
the refuse of the Paris streets. ‘The tigures seem 
incredible, and show that rag-pickers discharge a duty 
of primary importance. Working at night, busy under 
the gaslights with hook and paunier, the value of what 
they collect is estimated at £2,000 a day. Assuredl 
i half the world does not know how the other half 
ives, 

Of course the conditions of Paris life are exceptional. 
The population is very closely packed ; the tall houses 
are crammed with inhabitants ; there are no gardens, 
as with us—there are but the houses and the streets. 
The Parisians have a way of emptying all kinds of 
lumber and refuse into the streets, aa then the rag- 
pickers gather in their harvest. A use is found for 
everything, and metamorphosis never ceases. All the 
details are interesting, though some are rather 
disturbing. 

Rags, of course, go to make paper ; broken glass is 
pounded, and serves as the coating for sand or emery- 
paper ; bones, after a process of cleaning and cutting 
down, serve to make nail-brushes, tooth-brushes, and 
fancy buttons; iitule wisps of women’s hair are 
uarefally unravelicd, and do duty for false hair by- 
and: by. 

Mata hair, collected outside the barbers’, serves for 
filters through which syrups are strained ; bits of 
sponge are cut up and used for spirit lamps ; bits of 
bread if dirty are toasted and grated, and sold to the 
restaurants tor spreading on hams und cutlets ; some- 
times they are carbonized and made into tooth-powder. 
Sardine boxes are cut up into tin soldiers or into 
sockets for candlesticks. A silk hat has a whole 
chapter of adventures in store for it. With all the 
wonders of London we have nothing quite like this. 
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THE WILD, WILD WEST. 


An American now prowling —not to say growling— 
through this country, writes us the following touch- 
ing experience :— 

“I bad been for about half an hour,” he says, 
“sitting on the deck of one of the miserable little 
boats that ply between Dover and Calais, and 
exasperating my fellow-passengers by refusing to 
join in the carnival of sea-sickness going on around 
me, when a ruddy-faced, white-whiskered, bluff-look- 
ing individual, who had been eyeing me for some 
time, stepped up and said : 

“*Beg pardon, I’m sure, but are you really the 
American?’ 

“«The American?’ I replied; ‘there are several, I 
believe’ 

“*QOh, of course, to be sure. I meant the one on 
board. I saw “ George A. Blank, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.,” painted on some of the luggage, and I 
picked you out at once as_ the owner,’ and the 
stranger inspected ine from head to foot, with as vivid 
a curiosity as if I’d been a wild man of the woods. 

“Well, I tinally exclaimed, ‘I am an American. 
What can I do for you?’ 

“* Were—nothing—that is—no offence, I hope, and 
you are a Californian, too 1’ he said, rubbing his hands 
as though he had indeed met a curiosity. ‘* Were you 
ever scalped by the Indians ?’ 

“*T think not,’ I replied. 

“*You've scalped some of them, though, haven't 
you?’ persisted my inquisitor, 

“Concluding that inasmuch as I was in for being 
made a side-show of, I a as well indulge in some 
of the circus poster sort of thing, I looked my ques- 
tioner calmly in the eyes, and replied : 

**Some twenty-six or seven ; I have the tally nicked 
on the handle of my other scalping-knife ; I carry only 
one bowie in this country. Soseldom one runs across 
any fun over here, you know.’ 

“*Killed many white men?’ asked the stranger, who 
appeared to be actually quivering with excitement 
and curiosity. 

“*Only eight or ten,’ I replied, carelessly. ‘ You see, 
in California there is & sort of close season now for 
shooting white men. "“Tain’t like the good old “man 
before breakfast time.” A fellow is only allowed to 
gun around promiscuously-like four months in the 
year, 80 its hard work to keep one’s hand in, don’t you 
sce, 
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“*Well, I declare!’ said the apparently atupefied 
man with the chop whiskers. ‘ How about Chinamen?’ 

“*Oh, we kill Chinumen all the year round—when 
they’re fat,’ I exclaimed. ‘But, then, there is lately 
some sort of an ordinance making it a misdemeanour 
to shoot a pigtail unless he is on the shady side of the 
street or gets in your way. Folks are getting too par- 
ticular over there, fora Lice? 

“*Is it really true that all Americans wear chest 

reservers, and eat nothing but pie ?’ 

“*Well, you sce, the fact is that Americans are, as 
pn know, such a frightfully busy people that they 

aven't time to sit down and take « square meal like 
you Britisiers. They must have something portable 
—something they can carry about with them on the 
sly. I[ tell you, you sce forty to fifty men, all hanging 
on tothe straps of a street car with one hand, and eat- 
ing pie with the other.’ 

“Only think !’? murmured the stranger. 

“*As tor the chest-protectors,’ 1 continued, ‘they 
are really nothing wore than pockets suspended round 
the neck, and large enough to carry a whole pie, which 
keeps it warn at the same time. A good, hot mince- 
pie, stowed away in this manner, not only imparts a 
eae and grateful warmth to the entire system, but 

eeps a whole day’s rations always within reach of the 
wearer. Grand idea, isn’t it?’ 

“* Well, Pim blessed !’ said ny fairly-paralysed inter- 
rogator, gazing at my childlike and ingenuous face 
with protound awe. *Would—er—would you oblige 
me with one of your cards?’ he said. ‘I want to show 
it tomy family, or they'll never believe a word of this 
—never! ‘bhanks; here’s wine.’ 

“As [ stepped on to the Janding-stage I glanced at 
the card of the stranger. [ read, ‘Julius K. Judkin., 
San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A.’ 

“T have spent about eight hours a day looking for 
that man ever since. There will be bloodshed out of 
this yet-—mark my words !” 


a 
WE ARE LOPSIDED. 


Tuk ears on the same head are probably more 
alike than any other of the twin organs of the body. 
They vary as regards thickness, length, shape, and 

sition most remarkably in different individuals, 

ut if theear on one side is delicate in size and con- 
tour, the other will be the same, while if the one 
looks like a dried tig, the other duplicates it in form 
and colour. 

But with the eyes it is different. To say nothing 
of the fact that one eye is generally more open than 
the other, all oculists agree that the cases where the 
seeing powers of tho two are equal—in the same 
head—are very rare. Usually men use the right eye 
the most. Watchmakers, engravers, microscopists, 
and mariners using a telescope, apply their right eye 
to the instrument, and generally overwork that organ. 
There is no good reason why both eyes should not 
be equally strong, but they are not. 

Tailors agree that the right shoulder is almost 
always lower than the left. This they account for 
from the almost universal habit men have of resting 
the left elbow on the desk while writing, and to the 
equally prevalent practice of those who carry heavy 
burdens resting them on the right shoulder. 

As regards the arms and legs, there is generally 
but slight difference. In the size of the hands and 
feet thane is commonly a great variation, and, 
curiously enough, while it is the right hand that is 

encrally bigger, it is the left foot that requires a size 
leer boot or shoe. Glove makers give the proportion 
of large right hands as 990 in 1,000, which, by the way, 
approximates to the proportion of right-handed per- 
sons in a community. 

The size of the hand is materially increased b 
labour. If we are to believe the ladies when they tell 
us they wear “tives” in gloves, then the human hand 
has grown smaller within the last twenty or thirty 
years. But the glove makers tell a different story, for 
they confess to marking all gloves a half-size smaller 
than they really are. This is because ladies almost 
invariably ask for one size smaller glove than they can 
wear. The difference in the size of the hands is so 
marked that the glove that tits the right hand will 
wrinkle on the left, looking, in fact, too lurge. 

When we come to the feet, we tind the lett foot, as a 
rule, the larger. While the right arm and hand are 

encrally the bigger and stronger, the opposite leg and 
cot correspond in these particulars, e habitually 
stand on the left foot, and when a man puts his “ best 
foot foremost,” it is the Icft he steps otf with, the left 
he uses most on a bicycle, the left he rests on to mount 
a horse ; and ladies use the left one most at sewing- 
machine work. While the constant use of the right 
hand is a matter of training (monkeys use both 
equally), it would seem as though it was natural that 
the left foot should be most used, and hence the left is 
generally the stronger. ; 

To sum up, man is an ungainly creature at the best. 
His head is an irregular spheroid, his a eg are not 
alike or of equal etficiency. One shoulder is higher 
than the other, one hand and foot larger than the 
other—and this on opposite sides—his hips are un- 
equal in shape. The calves of his legs are not twins in 


anything but age, and without his tailor, hatter, and 
bootmaker, he 1s a sorry-Jooking animal, 
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WOODEN MONEY. 


Bgrorg the establishment of the Bank of England, 
which event took place in the year 1694, legal tender 
money of Rigiaad ans fabricated out of wood. This 
instrument was called an exchange tally, and by virtue 
of it the holder was entitled to receive from the Crown 
the value inscribed thereon. It really consisted of one 
half of a four-sided rod, or staff, on which, when in its 
entire state, the sui it purported to represent was 
carved in transverse notches, varying in width for 
thousands, hundreds, scores, pounds, shillings, and 
pence. 

These signs were for tle unlearned ; for the advan- 
a of those who could read, the sum was written in 
ink on two opposite sides of the staff, and, tinally, with 
a knife and wallet the stati itself was split in two 
longitudinally. One half, called the tally, or check, 
was given to the person for whose service it was in- 
tended ; the other half, called the counter tally, was 
laid up in safe keeping until its corresponding tally 
should be brought in by the person who had last given 
value for it. 

Its intrinsic value was, of course, only that of the 
wood of which it was con posed, but by representation 
it denoted large sums. It was a current token of real 
money, and served actually to distribute it from man 
to man by this exchange. The word “bill,” which 
brings to us vawed scnsations, pleasurable or other- 
wise, was no doubt obtained from the Norman-French 
word, bille, which means a staff. 


fp __ 


Mrs. Smita: “And pea are really going to marry 
the widow after all, and, I hear, give up smoking ?” 

Languid Swell: “Yao-as. Mutual ’rangement. She 
gives up her weeds ; I give up mine.” 


——__—jo—____ 
Smita: “I tell you these monopolies are growing 


Jones: “ Well, I know of a growing evil that annoys 
me worse than any monopoly.” 
“What growing evil is that 1” 
“My oleae squalling baby.” 
—f——____ 


Curate: “ You exchange goods in the way of barter 
sometimes, I suppose?” 

Merchant : “Oh, yes ; very often.” 

Curate: “ Well, | should like a ham and some 
potatoes and flour.” 

Merchant: “All right, sir. 
chango for them ?” 

Curate : “Ninety-five pairs of slippers.” 


——— 


“You hev heern, gentlemen of the jury,” said a 
Transatlantic advocate, ‘you hev heern the witness 
swar he saw the prisoner raise his gun, you hev heern 
him swar he saw the flash and heerd the report, you 
hev heern him swar he saw the dog fall dead, you her 
heern him swar he dug the bullet out with his jack- 
knife, and you have seen the bullet produced in court; 
but whar, gentlemen, whar, I ask you, is the man who 
saw that bullet hit that dog 7” 


—_——_f=____ 


A LITTLE girl was recently taken out for a walk b: 
her father, and, the day being fine and the 
pleasant, they went considerably farther than was 
originally intended, the consequence being that the 
little girl felt very tired ; but not wishing to appear 
she pulled along as bravely as possible, till her father, 
seeing the state of matters, anxiously inquired if she 
felt tired. She would not admit this. Her father at 
leer said : 

, 4 f you are not tired, Jessie, just tell me how you 
eel 7 

“Oh, I’m not at all tired, papa,” was the reply ; “ bat 
I feel as if I would like to take off my legs and carry 
them a while.” 


What do you want to 


PEARSON'S SOAP. MORE PRIZES. 


#220 Already in Prizes to Purchasers, 


Tur result of the competition, in which TEN SOVEREFIGNS were offered 
for the ten best anagrams on the words PRARSUN'S TUILKT 804P Is THB 
BES?, will be announced next week, 


We now offer Ten More Prizes of £1 each to the ten 
senders of the best anagrams on the words PEaRson’s 
ToreT SoaP I8 THE BEST that reach us by or before 
the last Monday in September. 


Competitors may send any number of anagrams so long as each one fa 
accompanied by a separate coupun. They should write just theiz 
anagram and name and address leusebwaye ou a halt-sheet of note-paper, 
and send it with the coupon. parato anagrains may be sunt in 
together or separately. Coupons from circulars the same colour as the 
wrapper of the paper are marked “cancelle:,” and do uvt conter the 
ba to enter the competition, for these circulars are used only as 

vertisements. The proper coupuns are vu the circuisre WRAPPED 
ROUND KACH CAKE OF 80aP. Envelopes containing competitions should 
be marked ‘‘80aP.” 

Inquire at once of your chenvist or grocer for PEARSON'S SOAP. Bole 
makers :—Mesars. HODGSON & Simpson, of Wakefield. who supply the 
trade only, paying one ou lots of five gross and upwards. Small 
quantities can be obtained by the traie from wholesale grocers through. 
out the kingdom. If you cannot get Pearson's Soap trom your local 
chemist or gr-cer, kindly communicate with Messis. Hodgson & 
Simpeon's London Sigal H. poor? Msciucnsun, St. veorce’s 
House, Eastcheap, E.C. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND 
BTRANGE. 


Under this heading we lish Urief accounts of new and 

curious inventions and discoveries. Should any readers 

9 Y of the kind which they would 

ithe to communicate to the world af large, we shall be 
very glad tf they with make this the medium sor domg so. 


A NICKEL weight, having a rubber centre 
piece ribbed on the Botton, so that it remains in place 
when in use on a slanting surface, is a recent 
invention. 

A exipprNc-rorsg has just been patented which 

its own music, the act of turning the rope settin 
motion a smal! musical box which 1s fixed at the cn 
of one of the handles. 


Ay invention is spoken of which is worked 
from the coachmau’s box, aud by weanus of whic 
without spring mechani Lorses can be relvas 
from a carriage instantancously in case they should 
belt or fall. 


Norra Carouina is to havea forty-one wile 
electric railway, for which the operating power is to be 
farnished by water. The line, when completed, will 
be the longest electric railway line in the world, and 
the only one built to operate both fre@ht and passenger 
oars. 


Asimp.e and ingenious plan has been proposed 
which, if adopted by the l authorities, will prove 
@ public It is that the ordinary penny stamp 
should be perforated diagonally, so that cach half 
may be used asa half-penny stamp. Nearly everyone 
has had personal experience of being obliged to use a 
penny stamp where a half-penny one suttices. 


As the packing of salt presents many 
difficulties, the Government of the Netherlands have 
just sturted an international competition for the 
aiscovarg of the best method for packing salt which is 
to be exported to the Dutch Indies. The salt absorbs 
water easily, and much is thus lost during the voyage. 
A prize of £1,000 is to be awarded to the author of the 
best scheme. 


Ma. Jossva Exwis, of Patley Carr, Dewsbury, 
has patented a Triple Safety Letter Box, which will 
be cl preat service to business people. Its advantages 
are threefold. It prevents a match being thrown into 
the box ; abstraction from outside; or liquid of any 
kind that may be poured into the box having effect 
upon the contents. The numerous cases, constantly 
occurring, of tampering with boxes and setting them 
on fire should secure for the Triple Safety Letter Box 
@ ready sale. 

A smpLe and useful invention just patented 
by Mr. E. R. Pollen, of 68, Shardcloes Road, 8.10, is 
an improved postal wrapper, which saves the practice 
of licking so-called gum. Yt consists of a Whippet 
cut with sloping sides at the top instead of the usu. 
square cut, witha tape attached whichis passed throws 
the wrapper a short distance from the tup (leaving a 
rpace clear for the address) so that a newspaper or 
packet may Le rolled up and the tape ticd. She cost 
13 the same as that of an ordinary wrapper. 


Wiru the view of minimising the discomfort 
and danger,and at the sametime reducing the ex penseof 
fog-signalling, Messra, Shelley & Fitzsimmons, wanufac- 
turers of audible railway signals, Tipton, have patented 
a simple, yet ingenious, apparatus, which is being used 
on the main line of the North Statlordshire Rialway. 
An iron rail is placed close to and on the inside of the 
outer line of rails in such » manner that it isdepressed 
and simultancously forced several inch:s forward by 
the flange of the wheels of o pussing trun, ‘This 
depression and forward movement of tiie rails acts on 
a lever which raises a hammer, auld this in its turn is 
released, and falls with suiieiont torce to explode an 
ordinary detonator as soon as the engine has passed 
on to the inner rail. ‘The devonators are placed 
in an iron disc, which revoives automatically so as to 
bring underneath the hammer another detonator ready 
for the next signal whenever required. Asa further 
»recaution, the patent includes &® powerful alarm Leil 
in addition to the explosion of the detonator. By the 
same depression and forward movement of the miner 
rail a second lever is brought into play in such a 
manner as to ring the alarimn-bell while the engine is 
abreast of it, aud again a second tine as the guard's 
van is passing. ‘The upparatus is so connected with 
the ordinary signal that the lovers only act when the 
signal is at “danger.” 


The introduction of this feature has let to the recetpt 
of so many letlers from readers who have ideas which 
they consider worth patenting, thut we have decided to 
iat special arrangements of a nature that will enable 
them to obtain reliable advice on such matters. 

If any reader of Pearson's WEEKLY wishes to com- 
municate with an expert regarding an idea fora patent, 
let him write to the Editor of tris paper, marlang the 
envelope Patent. The letter will be handed to a gentle. 
man well known tn connection with patents, who will 
put himself tn communication with its senaer. 


Tug Chicago World’s Fair will bave on 
exhibition a microscope, just completed at Munich, 
which magnifies 11,000 times—probably the largest in 
the world. 

Proressor’ Norman Lockyer makes the start- 
ling statement that there are pictures which have 
evidently been painted by colour-blind artists. He 
suggests an exainination of art students in future to 
prevent those thus afflicted from wasting thoir time. 


A German engineer has devised a new method 
for fixing a foundation under water. By means of a 
powerful jet of compressed air be drives dry cement 
down into the sand or mud at the bottom of u stream. 
The action of the water immediately tixes the cement, 
and it becomes like solid ruck. 


Masses. Ransomes & Ravrer, of {pswich, have 
just built a maguiticent steam crane, called a steam 
titan, for transportation to the Madras Harbour 
works. Its weight is 152 tons and with ballast 170 
tons, and it will carry a load of forty tons. ‘he whole 
is So arranged that it cau be easily taken to pieces for 
trousport, and re-erected with a minimum of trouble. 


A new use hus been found for waste glass by 
a Paris firm. Any fragments of broken glass of various 
colours are wixed together, after having been broken 
to a suitable size ; they are then placed in moulds lined 
with silica, talc, or some other resisting ouaterial, and 
fired. A coherent mass is produced which can be 
dressed and cut into blocks, which ure, of course, 
irregularly coloured. Such blocks may be used as 
artificial marble. ‘The blocks are usually rough on one 
side, owing perhaps to inocumplete fusion ; this gives o 
surface which is mulnilrebly adapted for causing them, 
especially if they are slab-like in form, to adhere to 
walls with the addition of a little mortar. Fine deco- 
rative effects can thus be produced. Designs in relief 
can be obtained by pressure while the block or slab is 
still plastic. If a suitable mould be prepared with 
1ooveable partitions, then pieces of glass can be 
arranged in such a way a upon firing, a very 
effective “stained glass” window is produced, the 
necessity of using “leading,” as in the ordinary way, 
being thus obviated. ‘Ibis idea will enable many 
manufacturers, who have heaps of waste glass lying 
about useless, to turn them, with very little expenditure, 
to protitable account, 


—_—: 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


ee Victoria sleeps ever. 
year with the windows of her b 


night of the 
-roou slightly 
open. 

Ernest Renan, author of Tng Lire or Jesus 
is a small man, thick-set and clumsy, with the look 
of one who likes the good things of earth; his face is 
round, and would be coarse were it nut for his noble 
brow and tine eyes, 

Or the men now occupying Nuropean thronoa, 
twoare said to be excellent musicians. ‘fhe Czar of 
Russia is a tine cornetist, and the King of Greece a 
musical Jack-of-all-trades, for he plays anything from 
an organ to a Jews’-harp. 


From the age of ten the young I’rince of 
Naples was made to rise at daybreak, summer and 
winter alike. After taking his cold Lath and a cup of 
broth he comiuenced his lessons. If perchance he 
lingered two or three minutes in bed before getting 
up, ho was not ailowed to have his cup of broth until 
afar his treat lesson was over. Ou the conelusion of 
his lesson he was made to ride tor an hour, whatever 
the weather might be; and the whole day was spent 
in study and physical exercise. 

One of the striking figures ia the Russian 
palace at Gatschina is a great Danish hound that 
stretches his powerful frame in the lel leading to the 
private apartinents of the Czar. This great dog, said 
to be the largest of its species in the world, was pre 
sented to tha Catrina about four years ago by her 
father, the King of renmerk. [tis said that the Ozar 
took a liking to the animal at the start, and never goes 
on any prolonged journey without its company, ae 
ing but htde contidence in those about him, he seems 
to centre his faith in the dog, which sleeps at the 
Cyzar’s bedroom door. 

For some unexpiained reason the dog became very 
suspicious of one of the guardsmen, and growied con- 
tinuaily when this man was put on duty as a sentinel 
it the palace. Nothing could be shown and nothing 
was suspected ayainst the man, but to satisfy the do 
he was withdrawn from sentry duty. In the ease of 
another sentinel] it is reported in St. Petersburg that 
the hound leaped upon him and uestly tore him to 
pieces the first Gime he saw hii. The Czar, hearing 
the cries for help, went to the door of his apartment 
and hastily called the dog, which obeyed his summons. 
The sentinel was found to be sadly lacerated. The 
Czar directed that the injured man should be cared for 
and compensated, but also ordered that he never be 
permitted to enter the palace again. Tho autocrat 
apparently has faith in the judgment of the dog, which 
he has named Poter, after the founder of Hasdla’s 
greatness, ; 


: M. Emit Zoxa, the French novelist, at one 
time was much pushed for money, and lived ina 
scarcely having food to eat. Suddenly an idea struck 
him. He set a trap on the roof, and caught sparrows, 
of which he made most dainty dishes—these birds 
forming his only animal food for months. 


PINLADELPHLA rejoices in a longer list of 
wealthy ladies than any other city in the United 
States. It is headed by two widows, each of whom 
possesses £2,000,000. ext come the widows of the 
two principle partners in the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, with £400,000 each. The widow of a recently 
deceased merchant has $250,000, and his daughter the 
sane amount. ‘Two young ladies have £200,000 each. 
“One of the lady attendants” at a fashionable church, 
who drives to “the house of worship in a stately 
carriage,” has an income of £50,000 a year. 


Siz Anprew Lusk is, without exception, the 
most popular magistrate in London — with the 
prisoners ; he is oue of the best-liked aldermen, and, 
taken all round, as cheery, jovial, and good-natured a 
niin as any to be found m the City. It matters not 
whether one mects him while presiding at a company 
Meeting, at a police-court, or ut 34, Sussex Gai 
Sir Audrew is always the same plain-spoken hearty 
Scotsman, who would sooner give # man a shilling 
than fourteen days. Sir Andrew now divides his 
leisure equally between Sussex Gardens and Brighton, 
He is wall pisst the allotted span, but his three score 
and tifteen years Lear lightly on him. To have 
spent an evening with him is to have gone through 
a pleasant experience. [lis witticisms and apt quota- 
tious ere given full play, and he is a type of host that 
oue does not often meet nowadays. 


Mr. GLADSTONR, at a dinner party, said that 
all through his life he had been an excellent sleeper, 
and it was only on one occasion that he had ever lost 
& night's rest. All drew up their chairs more closely 
to hear the extraordinary matter that caused the 
Preusier to lie sluepless. ‘They expected it would be 
soine affair of the greatest importance. “I had been 
trying,” he said, “to cut down an oak at Hagley,and was 
Britis on with it very well. ‘Then [ heard the dinner 
vell ring, and I was obliged to leave the work un- 
finished, although not much renained to be done. As 
1 took my candle and went upstairs, the wind had 
risen high, and was making a great noise. I went to 
bed, and then the thought suddenly occurred to me 
that the wind would topple down my oak. The 
thought occurred to me again and again, and [ 
lost a good deal of a night's rest through that oak.” 


Misa Frorence Mareyart is a daughter of the 
famous scu-novelist, a woman of courage and resoluti 
and one who cares little for the conventioualities o} 
life. A short time ago Mr. Frederic Weatherly wrote 
for hana recitation about & mad woman, and in order 
to deliver it with the utmost possible cifect, she 
obtained adinission to Bedlam, and spent several days 
there studying the inmates. She began to write in 1865, 
when her first novel, * Love’s Conflict,” was published. 
Since that time she has written titty-six novels, most 
of which have been translated into French, Germa: 
Russian, Flemish, and Swedish. She is also w 
known on the stage as an operatic singer and high- 
class comedy actress, but bas been more successful ag 
an entertainer and lecturer. Curiously enough she 
was born blind, and did not obtain her eyesight till 
four years of age. She has an aviary of rare African 
birds in her house, which is a perfect little museum of 
curiosities collected by Captain Marryat. In private 
life she is known as Mrs, Francis McLean, and is » 
rather stoat thoughtful-looking woman of impetuous 
niunner, She says she never reads a criticism upon 
her books by any chance ; but, like her father, she is a 
firm believer in ghosts, and declares she has seen 
various manifestations, 


Me. DB. L. Panssonx, author of many popular 
novels, is a dark-faced, piereing-eyed, intensely intelli- 
geut-lovking man, of genial mauner, and Jewish extrace 
tion, He began life as a journalist in New Zealand, 
where he became proprietor of a newspaper; but 
having received a friendly lettcr of encouragement 
from Charles Dickens, cast the earcs of editorship to 
the winds, and returned to England, since when he hag 
turned out some twenty novels. He has been a book 
cotectar from his youth, yet he abjures the seclusion 
of a study, and writes in he hay-window of his dining- 
room, on tue end of the dining-table, which allows him 
more clbow-room than the most cunningly contrived of 
desks, 

Hiv is an inveterate smoker, and regards good cigars 
as an all-powerful aid to tho imagination. He often 
rises suddenly during the night to jot down a new idea, 
and, having once settled the germs of his stories, he 
allows them to develop, seeming almost to live in them 
during the process. He says the two great pleasures 
of his life are work and home, and after them come 
flowers. Though he writes a neat hand, he uses the 
typewriter. He is profoundly well-read, can talk 
adinirably on any given subject, and has a good many 
amusing stories to tell about the manner in which he 
lights on his clever plots and his happy titles He 
attributes all his mond fortune to the luck-giving New 


Zealand greenstone which he carrics on his watch- 
chain. 


WREK ENDING 
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FAMOUS FADDISTS, 
NO. X. 


THE HON. AUBERON HERBERT AND 
FREE LIFE. 


A spare tall figure, with beard just turning to 
white, eyes full of benevolence, and a hand of hearty 
welcome, with gentle, perfect old-time manners; a 
good talker, a good listemer, dressed im a light loose 
suit and soft felt -hat—that is Mr. Auberon Herbert. 
A white old-fashioned country farmhouse, half buriod 
in a tangle of honeysuckle and wild rose, the waters 
of Loch Awe rippling at your feet, in the lackground 
the Argyleshire hills—that is Mr. Herbert’s summer 
home. Mom T found him a short time since, and 
envied him bis romantic peace. Here, indeed, was a 

uiet spot where the wicked cease from troubling, and 

e noise of the world’s mighty hum can never 
reach. , 

This is all in keeping with Mr. Herbert's cherished 
ideas, for to him: 


“¢ The World is too much with us; late and saon, 
Getting und spending we lay waste our powers.” 


Mr. Herbert has lived apart from the world for many 
years. Twenty years ago he was immersed in the 
whirl of party polities now he has given up the 
struzele—to him an unfruitful and pernicious one— 
and has drifted almost into asceticism. He is all but 
a vegetarian, and seldom takes wine. What need, 
indeed, in such a climate as his! But his intellectual 
power is unabated ; he is vigorous and active, and is 
still the clear, thoughtful, inipressive speaker he was 
when he got up in the House of Commons and 
electritied Sis audience by proclaiming himself a 
republican, 

No one has a deeper interest in the welfare of the 
people, and few have given such study and thought as 
to how their best interests may be served. When he 
sat for Nottingiiim as an advanced Liberal, the poorer 

ople heard him gladly. He fought his bye-election 
tattle here with great vigour, and when he had been at 
the work a few days he lost his speech by too mach 
talking, and the use of his hand by oft-repeated shaking 
of enthusiastic friends. But he garra his arm ina 
sling and kept an interpreter by his side. 

He had a brilliant career open to him in politics ; 
but Mr. Herbert cared little for place or power, and 
the more he thouglit over the matter the more he came 
to the conclusion that the best interests of his country 
and himself were not to be served a the constant 
wraugles of party politicians, or Mi following the lead 
of placemen and time-servers, He began to reason 
within himeelf, and the writings of John Stuart Mill 
and Herbert Spencer filled him withea strange un- 
easiness. 

He wrote a book entétled A Potitician IN Trovs_s 
Asoot His Sour, as an apology to his constituents, 
threw up his seat, and settled down as a disciple of 
Mr.Spencer to propagate his ideas upon Individualism 
and Free Life. 

Mr. Herbert told me all this while bpp under his 
tent in the garden of his house, where he has formed 
an improvised study. Here he sits and reads and 
writes, and spends his life in his own quiet way. 

He then went on to talk of his fad. First he ex plained 
what made him an Individualist. “I see,” he said, 
“ these two great parties, not having the slightest idea 
where they uro going, or understanding the future 
which they are preparing for us. Pushing, jostling, 
tripping each other up, with no real conviction, and no 
conscience in their work, they are more like schoolboys 
playing a vivlent gaine, that has no rules, than men 
charged with responsibility and dealing with the most 
serious mattces. 

“What. is the cause of their madness?’ It is sim ly 
the desire for power. At every period of the worlds 
history, the worst crimes have tod committed for the 
sike of power; and it is the same to-day. We don’t 
poison each other, or throw each other into prison, as 
we used to do for the sake of power, but we do what 
is pretty nearly as bad—wo bribe, we corrupt those 
whom we wish to win, and we sell our own minds for 
what they will fetch. We go to the people, we pre- 
tend to be their leaders, wlan we are sinpl Apts 
followers ; we pretend to be their advisers, when we 
are simply their courtiers, What can be lower or 
meaner? What can be more unfaithful service to the 
poople themselves 7” 

“But how can this be prevented ?” said IL. 

“By sharvering the great idol of power. What we 
thorough-going Individualists wish to do is to persuade 
the people to abolish the profession of politician by 
giving up the attempt to regulate each other in their 
comings-in and goings-out. The politicians simply 
live—hke the priests of old—upon the superstition 
that itisag thing for us to regulate each other. 
Wo deny that it is a good thing. We say law is simpl 
good to restrain those forms of violence which we call 
crime, and some of the grosser forms of fraud. All the 
rest we can manage better for ourselves without the 
politician’s interference. Guarantee to everybody pro- 
tection of person and property, and then [cave us to 
manage our own affairs, 


PESRSONS WEEKLY. 


“You may think that this sounds a selfish proposa 
that it is easy for those who have enough of the g 
things of life to aay, ‘ Let us only look after life and 
properd y but it is not a selfish proposal. We are 

oing the people infinite harm by regulating them. 
The one method of opening the way to a true civilisa- 
tion is to leave them to arrange their own affairs. 

“The regulated man is # worthless creature alto- 
peer Fow of the great qualities are culled out in 

im ; he is ouly a grown-up edition of the over-ushered 
French schoolboy. Self-direction is the only school in 
which great things are learnt. Leave our people to 
thenmtelves, and they will learu—vuf course, aftor 
blunders and fuilures—how to meet all the difficulties 
ef life and to triumph over them. Our ple have 
infinite capacities of self-direction, if only the politician 
would get his precious bungling self out of the way. 

“Qne truth which we do nut yet ‘see is that we 
have to learn the practical science of living. It is 
because we are all such bad pructival scientists of life 
that we suffer and are unhappy. The world is open 
before all of us, waiting to teach us, each in our 
ditferent way, only, unhappily, the County Couacilor 
and the Parliawent-man step in front of us and 
exclaim, ‘1 will do this,’ ‘You must not do that,’ and 
so the lesson of life never can be learnt. It is as if 
each time the child made a step, the nurse caught it 
up and carried it instead in her arms.” 

“Kut would yéu with such a matter, for example, 
as education leaves the people entirely to themselves?” 

“Yes, certainly. How else shall the child learn to 
walk? The use of all these great natural desires— 
such as education has become—is to call out the efforts 
needed to gratify them. That is how Nature pushes 
every living thing along the road of improvement. A 
new desire moves in you, and you begin to make efforts 
to gratify it. See how the process works. You fiud 
that in order to gratify your new desire you must give 
up some old habit. The money which went every 
week for some inferior object must now go for the 
higher object. So you become more unseltish, more 
capalle of a bit of self-sacrifice, more ready to prefer 
the claim of the future to the need of the present. 

Next you find that you are very ignorant about the 
best methods of carrying out your new desire, even 
when you have the actual resources, the shillings and 
pene in pr pocket, which will allow you to do it. 

en you begin to ponder ever the matter, to talk with 
neighbours, and read about it ; and here also you make 
a step forward. Nature, as it were, takes you by the 
hand, and, step by step, guides you onwards, teaching 
you first to be unselfish, then teaching you how to form 
a judgment on a new great matter, raat which you 
are called on to act for the first time in your iife. 

“Again, you tind that you cannot act as a separate 
unit, or at least to do 80 may be to sacrifice much that 
can be gained by union. Your neighbours have the 
same want as yourself. You are indispensable to 
them, and they to you. In consequence, you act with 
them, and in doing so you learn one of the hardest 
lessons of all—how to act with others for a common 
object, how neither to give up your own ideas nor to 
force your own ideas on them, how to judge the point 
where the self-reliant man should concede to others, 
and where he should separate and follow his own 
distinct line of action. Now see what has happened. 
Left to themselves, left to carry their own new desires 
into action, our people have gained in all the great 

ualities. They have grown morally and intellectually ; 
they have learned practically how to hold hands an 
co-operate. 

Now compare this with the opposite process. A law 
is passed. The people are invited to go to the polls 
on acertain day. ‘They drop their ballot into the 
boxes, and out of the ballot-boxes come—as if by 
some fairy process — schools, teachers, one uniform 
system, invented by some body whom they don’t know, 
unlimited money to pay for it all, and regulations that 
every child shall attend school, whatever the parents 
think or wish. 

“Where is the moral and intellectual education in 
such a process? Where is the necessity to make pain- 
ful efforts ; to think out bit by bit what is best for the 
child; or to learn to act with others? Under the 
ballot system all you have got to do is to listen to a 
few party speeches, to vote for some worthy gentlemen, 
who, themselves directed by a department, will do it 
all for you, and to let the tax be taken in large measure 
from those who make no use of the schools for them- 
selves. Can a nation grow wise and skilful in the 
practice of life under such a systeu? Can the great 
qualities be called out? Can character be formed? 

sa really deep love for education likely to be called 
out? Isa love for freedom and self-direction likely to 
be preserved when the whole system consists of bribes 
to accept regulation?” 

Then Mr. Herbert_went on to speak of the practical 
programme of the Individualist party. Free trade in 
everything was what they wanted. he professions must 
be thrown open. The trade-mark of a professional man, 
as of a truder, should be carefully safe-guarded ; but 
all men must be free to sell their medical, or their legal, 
or their architectural wares, of whatever kind they 
may be. There must be no legislative fence round 
those who serve the public. The civil and criminal 


codes should be simplitied ; and the criminal code 
humanised. ; 
Punishment was necessary, but it was a poor instru- 


ment, and should be applied with great caution and 
reluctance. Education should be a voluntary matter, 
no tax, no rate; the ancient endowments whoa ld bd 


placed at the disposal of the working-clases 
caged a i representatives of those classes 
elected for pur institutions like Oxford 


Cambridge, and ex coed echoola, being called upea to 
“panaoes” themselves b sactr rig ears sum of 
money through the friends of these institutions, These 
endowments would probably never greatly benefid the 


workman, because they regulation ; but they 
fairl ed to the of the and 
Saar aa ee 


What was not fair was the compulsory tax and rate, 
The section of the Individualist party to which Mr. 
Herbert belonged would always preach to the workmen 
to refuse to use for their advantage the compulsory rata 
and tax. It was the cubtle brike of the policcias, and 
it placed them in the politician's power, Whoever 
took coinpulsonly the money of others, im taking 
it, denied the right of a man to his own property, and his 
choice as to what causes he would or would not serve ; 
he gave away the self-direction of himself and others > 
he sanctioned whatever mass of regulations pedanta 
sitting in public odices chose to impose upon 
him ; he divided the human race into those two 
prong ae men who think and act for others, and 
those for whom others think and act. The ) 

uestion of the time was compulsory taxation. It was 
the sign and symbol of the subjection of some to others, 
No man could be free whose property might be taken 
for causes of which he disapproved. No man under- 
stood freedom, who was willing totake the property of 
others and use it against their consent. e alt oh ai 
had to learn to give, to learn to help each other, to 
learn to co-operate, but that was a very ditterent thing 
from being compulsorily stripped of what we had by 
the politician. There was no woral education in that 
process. Our work was to help the people out of the 
superstitions which bound them to him, and to show 
them that individual liberty of action was the most 
sacred thing in the world, and offered the only hope of 
tinding @ path out of all troubles. To make to yoursalf 
many iunasters was not the way to happiness—to deny 
the free use of your own faculties was not the way to 
greatness. 

Mr. Herbert ended by telling me that he was always 
seeking todo whut he could to spread these views, and 
that he would be glad to send papers to anybody who 
wrote to him at Cladich, Argyleshire. 
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“ Goopngss, child, don’t eat so many sweets |” 

“But, ma, you said I could have some sweets for 
taking that medicine.” 

“Of course, but so much will make yon ill again.” 

“Woll, ma, then [ can take some more medicine and 
have some more sweets, can’t 1¢” 


————j___ 


WHEN a man leaves our side and goes to the other 
side he is a traitor, and we always felt that there was 
a subtle something wrong about him. But when a 
man leaves tho other side and comes over to us, then 
he is a man of on moral courage, and we say we 
always felt that he had sterling stuff in him. 


Cyclists must have their lamps alight at 8.31 p.m. on 
Monday, August 10th, and two minutes carlier on every 
succeeding evening during the week. 


£100 INSURANCE . 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we insure Cyclists, in the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condition required 
to secure this sum to whomsoever the Proprietors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, may decide to be the Next-of-hin of 
any Cyclist who meets with his or her death by an accident 
while actually riding, ve that @ copy of the current nmwmber 
of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or this notice, should be on the 
person of the deceased at the time of the fatality. The usual 
signature wn pen or pencil must occupy the line left blank 
at the foot of this notice. Notice of accident must be given 
within seven days to the Proprietors of the Paper, and death 
must occur within the same period from the accident. 


Signature 
Available until midnight, August 17th, 189L, 
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A VISIT TO A JAPANESE THEATRE. 


For three nights we sat heroically on our heels at 
Japanese theatres, witnessing the performances which 
so delight the Yokohama public. If you can put up 
with the “pins and needles,” which come into the hap- 
less lower limbs of the European after about an hour 
of this position upon matting, there is much to interest 
in such places. 

They are wholly unlike any temple of the drama at 
home. The first odd sight is un ante-room, where 
everybody hangs up his or her clogs and woraits. Just 
imagine six hundred pairs of maddy pattens on pegs ! 
Next is a teapot-room, where scores of teapots are 
suspendcd for the refreshment of the audience ; since, 
at every pause in the performance, attend:nts go about 
shouting “trroskat ka,” und “o cha/ o chal” which 
is “Give your orders,” and “Who wishes for the 
honourable tai” The pit is a sloping floor, covered 
with matting, and the gallery is divided into little 
square pens with railings a foot high, all nicely matted, 
and hither you bring your cushion, your “tobacco- 
mono,” your charcoal tire, your pipe, your baby— when 
you have one—and see at your ease alternately a comic 
piece and the successive atts of some tremendous 
inediwval tragedy. 

Everybody goes about in the building as he likes— 
especially the children, who lift up the curtain and 
survey the preparation for the next scene, scamper 
about the stage, and pluy all sorts of private games 
uatil the acting re-commences, when they are as good 
and quiet as mice. ‘The performers come on from the 
“boot and shoe room,” along a side stage, the women’s 
parts being taken by boys. ‘The dresses are rich and 
the acting intelligent, though extravagant--accom 
panied almost always by a wild instrumental recitative 
of strings and drum. 

Changes of the scene and general business of the 
stage are accomplished by persons who flit on and oif 
in black habiliments, which are supposcd to render 
them totally invisible to the spectators. These are, 
like Japanese everywhere, attentive, patient, easily 
pleased, and imaginative to the highest degree. They 
arc abundantly content to see a forest where two smail 
shrubs in pots are placed upon the boards ; and an 
impenetrable wall where a split bamboo or a couple 
of stones have beer deposited. The great character of 
most pieces is the sumuvat, the two-sworded swash- 
buckler, who comes prancing in witha territic swagger, 
and ends by drawing his glittering blades to engage 
in fiery combat. Everybody smokes everywhere in a 
Japancse theatre, no onc hustles for his place, or wants 
more than his own heels to sit upon. 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED, 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be peid to whomsorver the Proprictors of this Paper may deci ta 
be the Next-of- win of any pereun who is killed inan ac:tdent Occurring 
within the United Kingd iin to 4 Radway Trainin which he or she may 
be travelling. This payment willbe mide suyect to the conditwas and 
A acedies mmerionid below, 

Kither @ com.lete crpy of the current number of PE N" 
WEEKLY, or this notice, must be upon the en a ee eect 
at the tune of the accident. The blunk line in the midtle of 
this notice must cmtain the usual sijnature of the deceased 
written either in ink or pencil. Death inust occur within twenty-rour 
hours of the accident, and aplication for payment of the Insurance 

* Money must be made to the Pruprictors of this Paper within seven duya 
of its occurrence. This offer ts not extended to Katlway Servants on duty. 
Five hundred pounds of the adove suin will be paid by the 


OCEAN 
ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEB CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
and a further suit of nner (os nog mecca | PEARCOWS 
= ein ts on sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls on Slonda 
rainy Poel Sali conls ue AE elves insuirauice system unted midnight 
Sold pood jer aig numer of pannaat THE. Nate ena O00 alt 
be paid on acevust of uny vac death ‘ 
Signature re PS ee 
© 1 hereby certify that the 
premium in respect. of this insure 
ance haz been paid up to August 
26th. 1891., and that thererare 
every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEK. 
LY ts insured with this company 
against fatal railway accident 
to the extent and under the cone 


Qitions menticned above. 


Qea-~ Qeact tire awl” 
Cea ck 


Available wnt migiight, Augus? 17th, 1891, 
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A SMART YANKEE. 


Amenica produces some extraordinary men. One 
of the most interesting of them all is James M. Ashley, 
the Michigan railway magnate and millionaire, who 
started just twelve years ago without a dollar, and 
who is now possessed of something like one million 
pounds sterling. Unlike most Aierican railway nad 
nates, he has acquired thia without freezing a stock- 
holder or cheating anyone out of a farthing. His his- 
tory is worth relating, for it is illustrative of American 
energy, shrewdness, and check. 

When he left college he looked about for a while, 
and finally came to the conclusion that the am 
business {unniched the best means of becoming ric 
rapidly. Accordingly he started out for the west, and 
secured a clerkship in the oflices of Mr. Ashley Pond, 
at Detroit, who is counsel for the Vanderbilt lines in 
Michigan, and he remained there two yeurs for the 
purpose of obtaining an insight into the workings of 
railway manipulation. 

One morning he suddenly resitned, and six weeks 
later Mr. Pond was dumbfound:.l to learn that his 
little stammering clerk had deve! sped into the promo- 
ter-in-chivf of a new railway ce tapany organised at 
Toledo for the purpose of aveling a line from there to 
Aun Arbor, Michigan. The schume which he worked 
was truly American in its ingeniousness. It was to 
indnce the towns for ten miles on cither side of a direct 
line between his terminals to Lid against one another 
for the road, he undertaking to1un it through the town 
that bid the highest. 

Now there is nothing that excites the ordinary 
western man so much as the hope of getting a railway 
to touchat his town. He knows that it will inerease 
almost a hundred-fold the value of his real estate, and 
the prospect deprives him for the nonce of all common 
sense and sober consideration. He becomes for the 
time perfectly crazy. Nine out of every ten would be 
ready to put a mortgage on everything they have for 
the filing of hearing alocomotivescreech within the 
corporation limits of their city. 

Ashley was obliged to make his road as crooked as 
aram’s horns, in order to take in the towns that had 
subscribed the largest amounts, and when [ use the 
word subscribe, it must not be understood that they 
had received any stock or bonds in return for their 
money. All they were promised and all they received 
was vu railway station and a service of two or three 
trains a day. Some of the towns along the line, in 
which all the property, both real and personal, did 
not exceed £20,000 sterling in value, actually voted 
and hauded to Ashley sums of £5,000 sterling in bonds 
and cash for the purpose of getting the railway away 
from arival town five miles distant. Even the little 
villages contributed their quota. 

The plan worked so well that Ashley and his com- 
pany built the 400 miles of the Toledo and Ann Arbor 
Railroad without having to put their hands into their 

own pockets for a single pene, Of every four 
dollars that were required to build and equip the Tine, 
three were paid out of the money subscribed by the 
various towns and villages, and the remaining’ ono 
was obtained by putting mortgages on the portions 
of the line already built. As traflic was opened and 
trains set running on each section of the line as fast 
as it was fuahet the line has paid from the start. 
Indeed, the business was so good that Ashley was very 
soon able to pay off, out of the carnings, the mortgages 
which he hail put upon the line wien building it. 

He is now the controlling stockholder of 400 miles 
of the best paying railway property, and the one 
which is the least in debt of any in the United States. 


2 
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Tue latest development of meanness is a man who 
turns his envelopes inside out, and uses them a second 
tiine. 

——— 

“GRANDFATHER, said a saucy little boy the other 
day, “ how old are you ?” 

The old gentleman, who had been a soldier, and was 
much under the ordinary size, took the child between 
his knees, and said : 

“ My dear boy, [ am eighty-five years old ; but why 
do you ask ?” : 

The little fellow replied: “Well, it seems to me 
you are very small for your age !” 


A FUNNY answer was reccived by Mr. MacMath toa 
query put to a little six-year-old boy whom he sought 
to entertain while riding in a tramear the other 
evening. He wason his way home after a hot day, and 
wore his “stovepipe ” hat on the back of his head. 
Beside him sat a middle-aged gentleman with his six- 
year-old boy. The father of the boy and Mr. MacMath 
carried on a conversation, during which the boy 
frequently peeped round his father, evidently attracted 
by something. Mr. MacMath at length tried to divert 
the boy from these occasional stares, and asked : 

“ And how are you, my little man?” 

“Oh, I’m very well,” was the modest reply. 

“Can you tell me your name ¢” 

The name was given. 

“ How old are you 7” 

The boyslowly turned his cyes towards his questioner, 
and remarked : 

“ About as old as that hat of yours,” 


Wes ENDING 
Aus. 15, 1891. 


——_ 


THE REAL WAY TO CURE 
BASHFULNESS, 


Dr. Cnuas. Retnuaror, 1.8.A., etc., of 23, Cheverton 
Road, London, N., sends us the following article 
regarding the cure of bashfulness. It was forwarded 
toa contemporary in response to the offer of £10 for 
the best cure, but was not successful, the prize being 
awarded to an essay which Dr. Reinhardt considers 
utterly unpractical. He asks what drinking cocoa and 
tea and eating plenty of vegetables can ie to do 
with the amelioration of this distressing complaint, 
instancing the fact that in the brute creation the 
animals which live on an exclusively flesh diet are not 
exactly noted for their bashful dispositions. We agree 
with be Reinhardt, and gladly publish his advice, 
which scemsa to us very sound and practical, though 
no doubt, it is to be deprecated from some points of 
view, owing to the painful form which amateur 
recitations are apt to take. He writes :— 

The suggestion conveyed in this article is by no 
means merely an untried theory ; on the contrary, the 
method of treatment indicated has been used in many 
cases of most distressing bashfulness, with abundantly 
successful results. 

Bashfulness, I take it, is not so much tho result of a 
want of confidence in one’s powers as @ want of con- 
fidence in one’s ability to influence others, ‘The bash- 
ful person is usually intelligent, and perhaps cultured, 
but he is sensitive, and very susceptible to influences 
brought to Lear upon him by those he meets. The 
bashful person is self-conscious, and often feels himself 
to be, in some respects at least, superior to many others 
around him, but he has not fiat the opportunity of 
incusuring the strength of his efforts against those of 
his fellows, 

Of ali people, those least troubled with bashfulness 
are actors, singers, and those who make any kind of 
personal ctfort before others, and this is not becauso 
they are thick-skinned, or naturally wanting in sen- 
sitiveness, for the contrary is often the case. 

Miss Ellen Terry was, when a child, nervous and 
bashful, and on the occasion of one of her early ap- 
pearances before the public her distress, when standing 
at the wings prior to stepping upon the stage, was 
so intense that she has since stated she would have 
given all her possessions, and even her future aitistic 
prospects, if the floor could only have opened and 
allowed her to escape. 

Who has not noticed the alinost aggravating ease 
and coinfort before strangers of the little choir boy 
who sings the solos in the cathedral, whilst his elder 
brother, who has had no similar experience, is perhaps 
awkward and retiring; though, again, his little 
brother, who recites poetry at the Sunday Schvol treat, 
would be free from shyness if left ina room alone with 
a bishop. 

The fact is, that in the exhibition of ability before 
one’s fellows there is a combination of circumstances 
which is absolutely fatal to bashfulness. ‘To begin 
with, the very act itself gives the performer confidence, 
and the receipt of expressions of approval awakens an 
emotion that is a specific against the intirmity I aw 
discussing. 

In order to cure bashfulness, therefore, all that is 
necessary is for the sulterer to choose soine short piece 
of poetry or prose, preferably something that will be 
effective and dramatic when delivered ; such, for 
instance, as Tut Man Hunt, b t. Sims. Let 
him commit this to memory, and recite the lines at 
least half a dozen times entirely alone, after which he 
may ask his most intimate friend to be present while 
he trics again. Here the struggle will come; but it 
will be one in which the bashful person will surely 
come off victorious. After a few attempts, a new 
and delightful feeling of case will arise, and then 
the members of his own family may be asked to hear 
him ; they will, no doubt, cheeifully subinit to even 
several repetitions at intervals of the chosen picce. 

By this time the bashful one will almost certainly 
fecl a positive pride in the delivery of his lines, and 
even though he may have had no special ability for 
reciting, the care and reiteration will probably have 
nade his efforts a pleasure to listen to. He must now 
seize every opportunity, such as that afforded by a 
gathering of friends, to exercise his new-found art. It 
is almost certain that if these directions be followed the 
bashfulness will be abolished in a few months. 

It may be urged that this requires a greater effort 
than many can make, but in reply I can only remind 
the reader that there is no medicine that ean be taken 
three times daily to cure bashfulness, and that some 
effort is necessary, and further that as a result of ao 
somewhat unique expotcncs I am able to state the 
firm opinion thatthe abovecourserequires the minimum 
of effort for the maximum of result. 

Bashfulness rarely procecds from any defect that 
would render the above course impracticable. Where 
the sufferer stammers, tho delivery of a song carcfully 
learnt may be substituted for the recitation. 

If the sufferer has any talent for music, either vocal 
or instrumental, the display of his abilities in this 
direction may very well be substituted for recitation. 
The point is to bring oneself to do something individual 
—something that causes one to stand forth before an 
audience of fellow creatures dependent solely upon 
one's own powers. When practice has led to the accom- 


plishuent of this, bashfulness must necessarily cease 


Wax ENDING 
Ava, 16, 1601. 
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FACTS, 


New Sour WALES contains more flowering plants 
than all Europe. 

THE issue of daily papers in Great Britain and 
Ire is 3,200,000 copies per diem. 


Tax dolphin can swim atthe rate of twenty miles 
an hoar, but the Spanish mackerel can beat him. The 
swiftest swimmers of all are the marine highwaymen, 
the sharks and dog- fishes. 


It is said that the oldest merchant vessel afloat is 
the barque True Love of London. This vessel was 
built in 1764, making her one hundred and twenty-two 
years old. The T'rue Love is yet in active service. 


Some idea may be formed of the cost of accessories 
to the billiard table, when it is stated that it requires 
the tusks of three elephants to furnish a complete set 
of balls, namely, sixteen pyramid, twelve pool, and 
three billiard balls. 


Tur alphabet may be varied so many millions 
of times, that if a man could accomplish the impossible 
task of reading one hundred thousand words in an 
hour, it would require four thousand six hundred and 
fifty millions of mén to read those words, according to 
the above hourly proportions, in twenty thousand 
years. 


Harp on tHe Wuate.—The harpoon now in use is 
fired from a small cannon in the bow of a whale-boat 
It isa short bar of iron, with a chain and a ring to 
fasten the rope to. The bomb-lance is now also genc- 
rally used in whale-fishing. It is @ pointed cast-iron 
tube, filled with gunpowder, which is tired froma gun, 
The bomb bursts inside the body of the whale, causing 
a dull sound, and the victim, turning a somersault, 
expires very soon, if not at once. 


Piomy Camets.—The western part of Persia is 
inhabited by a species of camel which is the pigmy of 
its kind. They are snow-white, and are on that 
account almost worshipped by the people. In return 
for the kind treatment accorded the Shah while in 
Berlin, he has presented the municipality with two of 
these little wonders. The largest is twenty-seven 
inches high, and weighs sixty-one pounds. ‘I'he other 
is four inches less, but the weight is not given. 


Diamwonp Cottinc.—The process of cutting a 
diamond is a very interesting one. The stono is 
fastened in a ball of cement on the end of a stick, and 
rubbed with another diamond set in the same way. 
The workman rests the stick on tlhe edge of a little 
box, and the dust which is rubbed off is saved for polish- 
ing purposes. When the desired shape is obtained, the 
stone is given to the polisher, who fastens it with soft 
solder into a copper cup atthe end of astout wire, and 
holds it against o sinall steel wheel, wet with oil mixed 
with diamond dust, and inade to turn with great 
rapidity. By this means the facets are polished one 
by one, the stone being set in new solder for grinding 
each facet. 


PoppPinG THE QUESTION IN TyRoL.—Tyrolean maidens 
are by old custom spared the necessity of giving 
tongue to their “Ay” or No.” ‘Ihe first time a young 
man paysa visit as an avowed suitor he brings with 
him a bottle of wine, of which he pours out a glass, 
and offers it to the object of his affections. In any 
ease she will not refuse it point blank—that would be 
too gross an insult—but should the wooer not be 
agreeable to her, or his declaration come a little too 
prematurely, she declines the protfered wine, pleading 
that it looks sour, or that wine disagrees with her, or 
any other excuse that feminine ingenuity may suggest. 
If she likes the lad, and is equal to owning it, she 
empties the glass, taking care not to spill any of the 
wine, for if she does s0, or the glass or bottle be broken, 
it is an unhappy omen. “They have spilt the wine 
between them,” say the peasants when the marriage 
turns out badly. 


A Larp Wotr Hunt.—The Swedish Lapps live en- 
tirely with, by, and upon their reindeer. A an who 
owns a thousand deer isa very rich man ; but, as taxes 
are assessed upon the number of deer, he is inclined to 
under-estimate his herd. The most dangerous enemy to 
the herd is the wolf, who, if so disposed, can kill thirt 
deer in a night. A band of wolves can makea ric 
Lapp poor. When the snow is deep and soft, and it 
is announced that wolf-tracks have been scen in the 
neighbourhood of the deer, the swiftest runners on 
snow-shoes prepare for an exciting chase. The wolf 
may have a start of a mile or two, but the track it 
leaves in the deep soft snow is so prominent that the 
hunters can follow it at their best speed. The wolf, 
though he may run fast, has but slight chance of 
escaping the short men who, on snow-shoes, rush 
through the wood, dart down steep hills, and jump 
from ledges several yards in height. Each hunter does 
his best to outrun the others, for the wolf belongs to 
the Lapp who strikes the first blow. As soon as the 
leading hunter is close enough to the wolf, he gives it 
a heavy blow across the loins with his strong spiked 
snow-shoe staff. If there are other wolves to be pur- 
sued, be kills it outright ; if not, he disables it, and 
waits till all the hunters have arrived before giving 
the death stroke, 


£50,000 worth of gold is added to the world’s stock 
every week. 


Parr from seaweed is a growing industry in France. 
It is s@transparent that it has been used in place of 
glass for windows. 


Fisues balance themselves in water by the muscular 
contraction of the air-bLladder. At death the muscles 
relax and the air-blaudder expands, raising the fish to 
the surface. 


Ir is a noteworthy fact that the majority of the 
colour-blind belong to what are called the educated 
classes, and that of these, taking the civilised nations 
through, no less than four per cent. have this defect. 


Ir is said that the wood on the north side of a tree 
will not warp as much as that from the south side, and 
that if the tree is sawed in planes that run east and 
west as the tree stood, it warps less than if cut in the 
opposite direction. 


One of the attractions of New York is the monke 
market, where hundreds of sailors repair every week 
to dispose of monkeys and parrots which they have 
Leoughe from tropical countries. A sovereign will 
buy a parrot that will talk in half a dozen languages 


Amono the peasantry of Westphalia, and in some 
art of Wales, young women knock, on Christmas 
Sve, at the hon-house. If a hen tirst cackles, they 
relinquish the hope of being married during the 

ensuing year; but if a cock crows, they deem it an 
infallible omen of their being married before the year 
expires. 

AMERICAN women appear to be more clubable 
than British. ‘The New York Ladies’ Club, started a 
few months ago with thirty members, has now over 
four hundred. Lectures, readings, and social meetings 
are held there. There is an excellent restaurant, oe i 
number of sleeping apartments are included in the 
accommodation. 


In the neighbourhood of Chicago is the largest 
cabbage farm in the world, and tie whole cabbage 
district covers two thousand five hundred acres. About 
thirty millions of plants are required to stock this 
large area, and trains of cabbages are dispatched to 
the Southern States after the crop in the warm lati- 
tudes is exhausted. 


A Curnesz GarpeN.—In the ornamenting and 
beautifying of gardens the Chinese excel all other 
nations. Ly means of a variety of winding walks, 
they make a small place appear twice as large us it 
reaily is. Innumerable flower-pots, containing a great 
variety of beautiful asters, oF wick they are ver 
foud, are sometimes arranged ina labyrinth, from which 
you cannot get outagain withoutaguide. They seem 
to have a very extensive assortment of asters; one 
specics is quite white, as large as a rose, with long 

raceful leaves, which the Chinese use in the season 
or salad, justly esteeming them a very great delicacy. 
When the asters are all in full bloom, the pots 
arranged he civowuel near a piece of water, and the 
walks and alleys well lighted at night with variously - 
coloured lamps, a Chinese garden has the appearance 
of one of those enchanted palaces we read of in the 
Arabian tales. 


Pozzurna Time.—English tourists in Norway are 
not alittle perplexed by the eccentricities of Norwegian 
time. At home thcy are accustomed to a unitorm 
time, calculated for the meridian of Greenwich ; but in 
Norway every town adopts its own meridian, hence 
tourists’ watches are perpetually appearing to be 
wrong. The telegraph offices and the railways that 
happen to be in connection with Christiania regulate 
themselves, it is true, by Christiania mean time, but 
this only increases the confusion, for oll the other 
railways, together with the coast ard fiord steamers, 
start punctually by local time. ‘Toadd still further to 
his bewilderment, no sooner does the traveller cross 
the frontier than the Swedish railway time, which is 
eighteen minutes different from Christiania time, 
comes into use. In Bergen, unfortunate strangers who 
have set their watches by the town or post-office 
clock are constantly rushing to the telegraph oftice 
only to tind that it 18 closed in accordance with Chris- 
tiania time. 


In a Japanese Law Court.—Imagine a room, half 
of which is made up of a wooden rostrum three feet 
high, and the other half floored with stone. Upon 
this rostrum the judges sit behind little tables that 
are covered with green cloth. In the common pleas 
and the preliminary courts there are three of these 
tables. the judge sits at the centre one ; at his right 
hand is the prosecutor or prosecuting lawyer; at his 
left is the clerk. All these have little paint-boxes 
before them, with brushes for writing in black the 
Japanese characters ; and no stenographers are em- 
ployed. Close up to this rostrum, in the pit below, 
there is a low railing, upon which the prisoner places 
his hands and looks up at the judge as he is tried. 
There are no seats for the lawyers, and lawyers are 
not allowed inside the bar. At the extreme back of 
the room one or two benches stand for the accom- 
modation of visitors, and upon these sometimes sit 
prisoners waiting to be tried. There is no jury, and 
the judge examines the prisoner himself. The prose- 
cutor states the case first, however. and the vrisoner 
can employ counsel 


Ir is estimated that the human race is increasing 
at the rate of 30,000,000 a year. 


Tne best dancers are said to be the Americans and 
oi French and Italians, however, posture 
tter. 


Ir is estimated that over eight tons of diamonds 
have been unearthed in the South African fields during 
the last eighteen years. These represent a total value 
of $56,000,000 sterling. 


_ At Macedonian weddings the groom leads the brida 
into her new home by a halter, and when she enters he 
knocks her head against the wall,as a warning of 
what she may expect if she docs not behave well. 


THE population of France is now 38,095,150, while 
that of the United Kingdom is 37,740,283, so that we 
have come within 354,867 of our neighbour. At the 
beginning of the present century France had 27,000,0c@ 
to 16,000,000 of these islands. 


IsMeNsE quantities of writing paper are used in the 
Baltic provinces of Russia, but not for writing. sa 
tobacco is extremely scarce, the Russian peasant makes 
a cigar out of the cabbage leaves and writing paper, 
and this he smokes with perfect content. 


Somrongé who has asked the editor of a medical 
journal to give him an answer in the column devoted 
to replies to querists as to the best means of A ahsising 
re sneezing is replied to by a burglar. © Bays: 
“Close your eyes and open your mouth ; keep opening 
and shutting your mouth till the desire to aneeze has 
stopped.” 


A Sparrow Ficnts an ALiicator.—The perky 
British sparrow so thoroughly holds its own across the 
Atlantic that it can even worst an alligator. Some 
visitors at Darien, Florida, saw a large alligator sna 
at a passing sparrow, when the bird, nothing daunted, 
Hew at his adversary’s eyes, and pecked with such 
vigour and precision that the reptile promptly retired. 
under water to escape. 


Hero Worsnip.—The most extravagant instance of 
literary relic worship on record is said to be that of an 
Englishman of letters, who wears constantly round his 
neck a portion of Shelley’s charred skull. It is en- 
closed in a little gold casket. The bones of Victor 
Hugo are being turned into money, for among the- 
relics exhibited to the sightseers at his former home is 
a huge tooth, with this inscription below :—‘ Tooth 
drawn from Victor Hugo by the dentist, on Wednes- 
day, August 11, 1871, 
house of Madame Koch, at three o'clock in the after- 
noon.” 


Botttep Txars.—In Persia they bottle up their 
tears as of old. ‘his is done in the following manner :— 
As the mourners are sitting round and weeping, 
the master of ceremonies presents cach one wit 
Bee of cotton-wool, with which he wipes his tears. 

his cotton is afterwards squeezed into a bottle, and 
the tears are poserved as a powerful and an effica- 
cious remedy for reviving a dying man after every 
other means have fuiled. It 1s also employed as a 
charm against evil influences. This custom is pro- 
bably alluded to in Psalm Ivi., \erse 8:—“ Put thou m 
tears into a bottle.” The practice was once ees | 


as is evidenced by the tear-bottles which are to be - 


found in almost every ancient tomb, for the ancients 
buried them with their dead as a proof of their 
affection. 


Runninc Cotours In ANIMALS.—There has been. 


receutly some interest aroused in those very remark- 
able birds, the touracos, on account of the curious fact 


that the red pigment in their wing-feathers canbe ss 

is - 
1s generally believed to be a unique instance of the - 
kind, but it does not appear to be so. Another anima) . 
—a mammal this time—shares with the touracos the - 


partially at least, washed out with pure water. 


pocalney of being tinted with colours that “ run.* 


his animal is a Brazilian tree porcupine, with bright : 


yellow spines, which are hidden by adense coat of fur. 
This porcupine is, unlike the Indian form, a tree- 
dwelling creature, with a comparatively long prehen- 
sile tail. The yellow igment of the spines can be 
extracted by water, which then becomes a pale lemon- 
yellow hue. But as the porcupine frequents trees, and 
as it is covered with long hair, it does not seem pro- 


bable that, in a state of nature tho warm rain of the - 
tropics would ever bleach the spines, as it is said to. 


bleach the feathers of the touraco. 


RESULT OF SECOND THREE=- 
GUINEA TEA*SET COMPETITION. 


THE following are the ten prize winnera in our second competition for- 
&o anagram upon the wurds " Dalu-Kula is Taniil for Tender Leaf.” This 
was apparently more casy of cunstruction than the former one, although 
many exccllent anagrams had to be destroyed owing to their reell 19 


wrong letters:—ELLEN POHSR, 43, 8t. George's Road, Cainbderwell :—/. 
used a real foe to all malt drink ; MRS. WILLIAMSON, 15, Clyde Road, 
Kn-wle, Bristol :—Our famed tea isa drink all tell uf; MRS. C. MITCHESON, 
87, Pelham Road, Wimbledon :—Natures aid; meal ef all Wired folk; 
Mrs H. W. WHITR, 82, Abington Avenue, East Park, Nurtiiampton :— 
Indeed all take for its full aroma ; Mr. A. E SPAKKES, 42, Norton Road, 
Reading :—Tea from 1, no frauds; al’ like it; Min. WILLIAM OVER, 
15, North Cross Road, Kast Dulwich :— Liked ; small fear of adulteration ; 
Mk. JaMxs MILLAR, Tranent, East Lothian, N.B. :—Rare tea I find; am 
told folk all vee ; MR WILLIAM SRDGWICK, 101, Gloncester Place, Portman 
Sqoare :—Tea is a drink gf all, full dear tome ; MR. ALBERT SMITH, 104, 
King Street, Brynmawr, R.S.0., Breconshire :—Loaf, tca and milk eure 
diet sor cll; MR. A. EDMKADES, Hyde Street, Winchester :—Lo, tea and 
balk rule matds Jor lve. 2 


Vianden, in the gardens of the- 


th a. 


«. anise Sif 
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FICTION, 


Tur Bicycte.—The bicycle is the modern substi- 
tute for the horse. It is much swifter and a great 
deal stronger, as any one can see who bas ever watched 
the Li-ycle when it came to a standstill and backed. 
Tt will t):row u man twice as far as a horse can, and, 
instead of running from him, juwps upon him and 
holis bim down, ‘This is one reason why the bicycle 
is driving tle horse out of the market. A man doesn’t 
like to have to hant his horse up every time he gets 
thrown. it is uuch pleasanter to have the bicycle 
unt bine up. 

‘There are two kinds of bicycles, a large and small 
Of tho small we will not speak further now. The 
large bicycle consists chiefly of two wheels, one a great 
dual bigger Uan the other, and a backbone. The two 
wheels run inthe same plane, until that plane is in- 
ievsucted Ly a stona or rut. Then the wheels stop 
rinning and the rider begins, but instead of running 
on his lugs he generally selects his nose. 

Whew a hicyele runs down hill, it is customary for 
the rider to put on the brake. This is not dono be- 
ciuse he dislikes to ride fast, but because he wishes to 
ace upon the scenery more intently, and especially 
upon that portion of the scenery which lies directly in 
front of the large wheel of the machine. The brake is 
4s very cunning arrangement. It consists of a hollow 
<poon-shaped piece of steel, which fits over the tyre of 
the large wheel, and is pressed down uponit by a lever. 
sume ridcrs do not believe in using a brake. The 
jrefue to take their header at the top of the h 
tustead of half way down. It saves time, : 

Resides being swifter, stronger, and more affectionate 
than the horse, the bicycle is also cheaper. Its food, 
however, is somewhat more costly. The horse is con- 
teuted with oats and bay. The bicycle must have 
cloth and skin. 

There is one thing very fortunate for those who 
wish to purchase bicycles—the number of second- 
fiand machines offered for sale is always quite large. 

his is, of course, to be expected from the great 
popularity of the bicycle, and is one of its chief 
recommendations as compared with the old-fashioned 
Lorse. A second-hand bicycle, “as as new,” may 
‘4+ purchased at any time for “considerably lesa than 
ite st its owner.” 

Nor nved it be feared that the second-hand bicycle 
is at all lacking in the distimctive qualities of the 
original article. I have seen a young man with his 
hose out of joint, and four distinct lame spots in his 
zit, who assured me that his machine was a second- 
Laud one—that is, it was for sale. The second-hand 
hicycle, like the confirmed kicking horse, is often 
Be energetic than the young and inexperienced 
article, 

Those who spend their money on bicycles are fond 
of trying to make their friends believe that it is 
the ensivst thing in the world to learn to ride. 
Well, so it is. The bicycle can be mastered in much 
lows time thaa it takes to learn a trade, and when the 
uot is once learned it can never be forgotten. There 
is something about the bicycle which sticks toa person. 
Sometimes it is the mud, sometimes the oil—more 
iequeutiy a mixture of the two. 

If a practical man asks, what are a few of the 
jriucipal uses of the bicycle? it is easy to enumerate 
‘sem ng follows:—l. The bicycle is a good road 
achine; ce, it is the machine for @ good road, 2. It 
venaves sunerfluous fat, both by external and internal 
methods. 3. Lt can rest without lying down 4. It 
n-ver runs away unless there is some gn top of 
it. O, Iv displays the calf. There is probably no other 
owthod of locomotion which combines all the above 
advantages, 


— 2 
e 


Tite Parkins’ Basy.—Everybody said he was ao 
curhng, and L suppose he was. Mra. Perkins used to 
‘ring him over and demand my adoration ; but, finally. 
when 1 got out of patience and told her that I had 
heen the father of several just such handsome and 
ctever little cherubs, she became indignant, and re- 
tused to enter iny house again, or to let their dog play 
with my goat. 

[ suppose the child was up tothe average. It was 
‘aeie tirat, aud Perkins wasn't so much to blame for 
making an ass of bimself. The child wasn’t three 
iys old before its father purchased it a pair of boots, 
vsteaw hat, a drum, a bat and ball, and other things, 
val he carried a grein on his face that would have 
aitde his fortune as & circus clown. 

It wasn't many days before we used to hear him up 
.tinidnight, kicking and tumbling over things, kuock- 
ing his nose against the door in the dark, and his eyes 
tegan to have a solemn look. Then his mother-in- 
Jaw, two brothers and their families, two or three 
uncies and aunts and a few acquaintances, paid Per- 
kins @ visit to see the baby, and when they filed in to 
meals it was like a circus procession. 

The teething season came on presently, and then 
didn't Perkins catch it? The baby would be sleeping 
as sweetly as a pig ona mudheap, when all of a sudden 
a tooth would start, and he'd screech ; 

“Whoop! Whovool I—ooo0!” 
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They'd turn him over, loosen his bands, rub his 
back, and give hi all sorts of things, but he'd kick 
and claw, and they'd have tosend for Perkins and the 
doctor, and raise as much excitement as an alarm of 
tire. {ff it was night Parkins would have tapieap out 
of bed, make up a tire, look for ointments and lini- 
ments, and soothing syrups, and teething powders, 
and perbaps it was hours before the poor fellow got 
to bed again. 

This thing went on until everybody in the neigh 
bourhood got down on the Perkins’ angel, and didn’t 
care whether he lived or died. When he wasa year 
old and could sit alone, be one dey got hold of his 
father's penknife. They saw him biting the end of 
but they didn’t see him push it under the drawers. 
He was hunting round for something else, when a fi 
swooped down on his head and gave him a bite, which 
made him jump nearly a foot high. Ha screamed 
and eickad. and Mrs. Perkins ran to him, and, not 
seeing the knife, screamed out : 

st bh, he’s swallowed that penknife.” 

Perkins looked round, failed to see the knife, 
noted the red face and Hying feet of his child, and 
clapped on his hat and tore for the doctor. The 
servant girl ran to tell the neighbours, and ina little 
while they had gathered to the number of forty. The 
child had got augry by this tiie, and as he kicked and 
howled and grew red, Mrs. Perkius clapped her hands 
and wailed : 

‘ al That dreadful penknife is going to be the death of 

im |! 

Perkins (who had just returned) sat down in a 
tremble, some of the women cried, and a fat man went 
out at the back door and wiped the tears from his eyes 
on a new half-guinea hat, utterly regurdless of ex- 

nse. 

“ Hold the young ’un up !” yelled one. 

“Pat him on the back !” screamed another. 

“Turn him over!” sqnealed old Mrs. Johuson. 

And they held the boy by one leg, and swung him 
this way and that. They tlung him on the sofa and 
rolled him over and over, slapping him on the back 
with their fists, and he made the neighbourhood ring 
with his howls. Finally the doctor arrived, and he 
put the boy on the table and punched his ribs, and 
tried to count his pulse. 

“TI think the knife rests here,” he said, placing his 
hand on the baby’s chest. 

“Oh! Suppose it should open and begin to cut 
his vitals,” groraned Mrs. Perkins. 

“ Hand me soie mustard and tepid water, and salt, 
and those pills, and some strong coffee and chiloro- 
form,” answered the doctor. 

Then they held that boy and filled him up with etuff, 
and rubbed and patted and pounded him again as 
he fought and kicked. They were sure it was convul- 
sions, contortions, and dying agonies. They wore the 
hair off his head before they had done with him, and 
the doctor said he would ciliee have to cut him open 
and take the knife out with some pincers, or see the 

r innocent die, when Mra. Gregory’s red-headed 
ittle boy, who was prowling about, discovered the pen- 
knife under the drawers. 

‘Then the doctor got red in the face, Perkins jumped 
over the table, end the old women wiped their eyes 
and remarked : 

“It didn’t seem possible that Providence was going 
to take the little darling away !” 


-—_——>?. 


Tue Rowtna Passion, 
(After Kingsley.) 


Two women leaned over the backyard fence 
(rhs same ohl fence), as the sun went down, 
While each told the other, in contidence, 
The scandals she'd gather’d about the town. 
For woen must gossip, or they can’t sleep; 
They think that sccrets weren't made to keep ; 
So they lean on the fence in the gloaming. 


Two women leaned over the garden gate, 
In the evening glow, as the sun went down. 
They wondered what inade tieir husbands so late, 
And they sneered at the minister's wife’s new gown. 
For women delight in a friendly chat, 
Without it their lives would be stale and flat ; 
So they lean on the gate in the gloaming. 


Two husbands come home from their cricket game 
(From the office, they said), as the sun went down, 
Both ready and eager to hear the same 
Sweet scandals their wives had hunted down. 
For men, thoagh they work, love gossip too— 
And that’s why their wives scek something new 
As they meet and talk in the gicaning. 


——_—_ef=—___ 


“Miss Kasones,” began the youth in o faltering 
voice, “ [—” 

He had risen to his fect, but he looked nervously 
about the cosy front parlour, suddenly paused, and sat 
downagain. With a casual and appareutly unconscious 
motion of her superl hand and arin, the young woman 
drew down the blind. 

“What were you about to say, Mr. Uankinson?” she 


| inquired. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 18, 1891. 


Swoxeress powder is all right, but the end of sci 
will not be achieved until Bish proditess aaore 
less cigar or cigarette. 


—~go-—___ 


Guibg (to Tourist): “ You get the finest view from 
this point. From here you can look ight down into 
the garden of the ‘Blue Lion,’ and at the ‘Blue Lion’ 
ey meer yes with the best beer in the whole neigh- 

OuUrhOoou, 
—— 


A MAN was atrock with a bright idea Having a 
large number of eggs which he wished to transform 
into chickens, and possessing bat one hen, he filled a 
large barrel with the eggs, and, after securely fasteni 
up the ends, he placed the hen on the bung-hole. 

——_f-—___—. 


A MAN recently counted the motions made by a 
Varber's haud during the process of shaving one man, 
and found them to be 678. Add to this the motions 
made by the barbar’s mouth the while, and the result 
is a marvellous sample of what may be got for two- 
pence. 

—_+f-—____ 

Inpruwant Propriztos ; “Can't you read? Look at 
that sign!” 

Trespassing Angler (languidly): “ Haven't looked at 
it. What does it say 1” 

Propsictor (augrily): “It says ‘No fishing on these 
grounds !’” 

Angler (pulling in trout): “That's all right. I'm 
not tishing on these grounds, I'll keep to the brook.” 


——j=—___- 


Tis is certainly an age of progress. Farmer 
Simpson, having anured his wheatfields with “ Zano’s 
baking powder, his crops shot up juxuriantly,and were 
reaped in harvest time in the shape of shilling loaves, 
all reuly buttered ; a result only paralleled by the 
success of Mrs. Simpson with “Hug’s washing- 
pee i,” which she sprinkled at night over the tine 

nen, and in the morning it was all mangled and ironed 
in the basket. 
——_sf-——___— 

Sven, & police court. Constable ; “ And the prisoner 
eae, yer honour, as how somebody had blown the 
gatl.” 

His Honour: “Whet does that mean?” 

Constable : “Why, given him away, yer honour.” 

His Honour: “ And what may that mean?” 

Constable: “Why, rounded on him, sir.” 

His fonour: “1 am still ignorant of your meaning, 
my man.” 

Constable: “Why, yer honour, he meant as how 
soubody had peached on him—squealed, yer honour.” 


——— 


A SMALL boy was one day calling on a school friend, 
and fell into convers:tion with Fa friend’s mother, 
He finally remarked that it was getting very hard to 
tell, from tle places in which people live, whether or 
not they are entitled to social considerations, 

“Now, there’s Blink Street,” he said ; ‘ you wouldn’t 
thinic unybody was tuuch that lived in Blank Street, 
would you? But there’s Mr. Turtle, he lives there.” 

“And is Mr. Turt'e ‘much’$” 

“Mr. Turtle!” with the air of one overwhelmed by 
astenishment that sich an obvious fact should esca 
anybody. “Io shovid think he is! He’s an awful 
swell. Why he wit speak to my father 1” 


——eote 


“Air!” said the summer tourist, leaning over the 
fence and addressing the farmer, “may I make bold to 
inquire what that great quantity of green vegetation 
growing over there is?” 

“Cert’nly, mister ; that’s corn.” 

“Ah, thanks. And those large animals over the 
fence, they are, er—” 

* Cows ; everyone on’em cows. You don’t seem to 
be very well up in these 'ere things.” 

“Perhaps not. The fact is my business has kept 
me 80 closely confined that this is the tirst chance I’ve 
had to go out in the country.” 

ss None gine a bank, or something like that ?” 

“No, sir; 1 am the editor of an agricultural paper. 
I have held that position for thirty years.” 


NOW ON SALE. 


PEARSON'S PERPLEXER,. 


TRY TO DO IT. 


TuVRR is no concealed mechanism. The whole thing 
consists of a short rounded stick, from which hang a couple 
of strings, and to each of these is attached a metal disc. 
The ‘ perplexing” part of the business is to so manipulate 
the discs that oue shall revolve in one direction, one in the 
other. Nothing uld be more simple—once yon get hold 


of the way it is done. 
Any fancy warcbouseman can get Pearson's Perplexer for 
ou from the wholesale agents, Messrs. CAVE EASTERLING, 
Yedcross Street, Loudon, E.C. 


The Price is only one Penny, 


QVxkkK ENDING 
Ave. 15, 189L 
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NOTED PRISON-BREAKERS. 


PRIsON-BREAKING, in the proper sense of the word, 
is now an ovent of very rare occurrence; but it may 
be doubted whether even the cleverest prison-breakers 
of former times could have accomplished their feats in 
the present day. Not only are the physical difficulties 
greater than they used to be, but the constant inspec: 
tion, the ceaseless round of duties, which are part of 
the modern prison discipline, give the convicts no time 
for edvenitenes of that ac ieee ‘ 

en & mun escapes fron prison m resen' 
he generally does so by cleverly abusing the Hberty of 
movement which the modern system allows. He acaies 
a aches the warder's rare is parade 0s seat 
remeditating an escape, a door unloc 
telcs advantage of the oppertunity. Breaking through 
Widows, or tunnelling under walls, is now imprac- 
ticable. ; 

But it was not always so. In the old days convicts 
were left shut up in their cells for many hours to 
gether ; they had plenty of time at their dis ;, aud 
it is not surprising that they sometimes spent * in 
attenpting to escape. It woald not, perhaps, be too 
much to say that the annals of war cannot show 
instances of grester daring, or the records of uséful 
inventions give examples of more admirable ingenuity, 
thin prisoners have shown in regaining, or in endea- 
vouring to regain, their liberty. No real escapes, it 
may be admitted, cau match the imaginary adventures 
of the abbé and the sailor in MonTe Currsto; but 
some do not leave these splendid fancies far behind. 


A few, but only a few, of the most noteworthy at- 
tempts have Leeu made in our own country. Two 
of them are recorded in the chronicles of Millbank 
Prison, the names of the herocs of adventure being 
Vickard Smith and“ Punch” Howard. Smith was only 
eighteen years old when he made his escape from 
Millbank ; aud when the lad’s age is considered, his 
achievement may be thought worthy of ranking beside 
the deeds of nore famous scamps. ? 

He was contined in a cell, the roof of which was an 
arch of solid brickwork. It was the rule of the prison 
that on Saturday night clean clothes were served out 
to the convicts, the sviled ones remaining in the cell 
until the foilowing Monday morning. ‘Taking advan- 
tage of these circumstances, Smith fabricated out of 
bis double set of clothing four ropes, each of which was 
nearly long enough to reach from one floor of the 
building to another. Then, with the iron pin of the 
ventilator, he made a hole in the brick roof of his cell, 
crept through it, and found himsclf under the slates. 

¢ was soon on the roof of the prison, from whence 
he lowered himself by one of his ropes to a window- 
sill, from that Ly a second rope to a window-sill below, 
and so on till fe reached the ground. Once in the 
yard he managed to lay his hands on a ropes with 
which he lashed together two planks, and by their help 
he scaled the outer wall. - 

“ Punch” Howard’s escape was conducted on similar 
rinciples, Lut it was remarkable for the extraordinary 
‘act that the window through which he squeezed him- 

self was a mere horizontal slit in the wall, three fect 
long, but ouly six and a half inches high. He after- 
wards said that he got his head out first, and then, lying 
on his back, wriggled slowly through. When half-way 
out he threw hituself up and caught the coping of the 
roof, clumbered up to it, and then by hia rope of 
blanket strips lowered himself to the ground. 
Fortunately tor him he landed in the graveyard of 
the prison; and the sentry, seeing a white object 
suddenly appear in that uncanny place, took it for a 
ghost and fled. while Howard scaled the wall by the 
aid of a plank and escaped. 

One prison breaker, whose adventures have won for 
him a place in history, is l'rederick, Baron von Trenck, 
who had the inisfurtune to offend Frederick II. The 
facility with which Vou Trenck bribed his gaolers and 
corrupted Frederick’s officers, and the frequency with 
which he was himself betrayed, throw a curious light 
on the ideas of honour obtaining in Prussia ut that 
period. 

At his first attempt Von Trenck tried to carry off a 
brother oiicer who was, like himself, a prisoner; but 
this individual betrayed him. Tle afterwards got a 
warder to bring him a file, and constructed a saw out 
of a pocket-kmife. By the help of these instruments 
he cut through his window, which was sixty feet from 
the grouud ; but in descending ho fell, ond was re- 
captured. 

Some time afterwards the commandant of the 
fortress was speaking to him, when Von Trenck, with 
a really splendid audacity, seized the officer's sword, 
cut his way out of the place, leaped from the ram- 
part, killed a sentry who opposed him, and would 
certainly have succeeded in escaping but that ho met 
another sentry, who overpowered him. Nothing 
daunted by his defeats, Von Trenck bribed soldier 
after soldier, and corrupted one officer after another, 
only to be again betrayed. 

Eventually, however, he got his guard to allow him 
to escape, but in doing so he had the misfortune to 
sprain Iie ankle. For hours he and his companion 
wandered about in the cold and darkness, not know- 
ing where they were. Next day they procured horses 
from a nt who had @ son in the company of the 


officer who had fled with Von Trenok, and they reached 


Austrian territory. The Governor of Dantzig, how- 
ever, delivered him up to the tyrant Frederick. This 
time Frederick threw him into a narrow cell, damp 
and insufficiently ligne, and kept him chai to the 
wall. Often he tried to regain his liberty, but in vain. 


At 1 he was set and made his way to France, 
where, it is said, he perished by the guillotine at the 
Revolation. 


Some very clever escapes are detailed in Unpzr- 
ekounp R expecially that in which the prisoner, 
® man enfeebled bf confinement, darted from the 
prison yard under the nose of the sentry at the gate 
while some heavy hay-carts were entering, and suc- 
ceeded in regaining his liberty. But perhaps the most 

of ali recorded escapes from custody was 
that of Giovanni Casanova di Seingault from the 
“ Piombi” of Venice. 

Above the hall, where the dreaded Council of Three 
held their sittings, right ander the leads, and exposed 
to the etifling heat of an almost tropical sun, were the 
cells known as the Piombi. In one of these, in the 
year 1755, Casanova, a gay and unscrupulous adven- 
tarer, was contined. Ho was lucky enough to find in 
his cell an iron bolt, twenty inches long, and strong 
enough to do useful work ; and with this he dug a large 
hole ander hie bed, loping to break through to the hall 
beneath. His improvised lamp was furnished with the 


oil sappice! for his salad, and he man to strike a 
ee »y the help of a flint and the steel buckle of his 
t 


But suddenly his cel! was changed, and the hole was 
discovered. Casanova met the crisis with admirable 
coulness. He demanded to be taken before the 
Secretary of the Inquisition—a request with which his 
gaoler, for obvious reasons, dared not comply. To his 
great joy he found that his arm-chair, in the bottom of 
which he had concealed his piece of iron, was carried 
to his new cell. Somehow he managed to find out 
that a monk was confined in the cell directly above his 
own ; and he contrived to communicate with his fellow- 
prisoner by means of notes concealed in the hollow 
under the backs of books. 

Eventually the piece of iron was transferred from 
the lower cell to the upper under a large pie-dish, and 
with this the monk, after many dangers and delays, 
broke a hole into Casanova’s cell. The latter prisoner 
was drawn up Hf ens made of clothes, into the upper 
apartment, and from it the two prison-breakers forced 

1eir way through the roof, and found themselves at 
last upon the leads. 

Here their real perils began. The roof was wet and 
slippery, and the night was pitch dark. Casanova 
missed his footing and slid down to the caves. To his 
horror he fuund that he could not stop himself—his 
legs and part of his body went over the edge, and he 
only saved himself by catching his elbows in the 
gutter which ran round the eaves. In this horrible 
position he hung, till by slow degrees he pulled him- 
self up once more upon the roof. 

At length he noticed a garret window far below. 
It was almost inaccessible, but he and his companion 
reached it. From the garret they made their way 
down to the lower parte of the building ; and when 
morning broke they boldly walked out into the street. 
Several other escapes froin the ‘Piombi” are recorded ; 
but from the “ Pozzi,” the terrible underground dun- 
geons by the walls of the canal, no prisoner ever suc- 
ceeded in forcing his way to liberty. 

“Tr's hard to be left here alone,” said Simpkins, 
bide! wife had gone away for the summer; “very 

ard.” 

“Seems lonesome, does it ?” 

“Yes, intensely lonesome. Everything round me 
seems to wear an air of melancholy.’ 

“Yes, [ notice it. Kven that bottle on the mantel- 
piece seems low spirited.” 

———-t —____ 


A cay bachelor has a curious decoration over his 
sitting-room mantel, It isa large frame tilled with pho- 
tographs of girls and women, most of them pretty. At 
the bottom of eath picture is pasted a newspaper 
clipping. 

“Why, Mr. Brown, what do they mean?” he was 
asked recently. 

“They are pictures of the only girls I ever loved,” 
he replied, “and those clippings are thcir marriage 
notices.” 


ss 


At the embodiment of the Edinburgh Militia in 
Dalkeith, their noble colonel—the Duke of Buccleuch 
—was inspecting the men individually. In doing so, 
his attention was attracted to a recruit, well known in 
the Canongate, who had, it seems, given up the calling 
of “Coals!” to shoulder a rifle. 

“I'm afraid you won't do,” said his grace tothe man; 
“T wonder they passed you.” 

“What for?” asked the recruit. 

“Why, because you l@ve lost your front teeth ; you 
will not be able to bite the cartridge.” 

“Wull I no?” questioned the coalman, who did not 
know he was addressiug the duke. “Put yer finger 
in my mouth, sir, an’ yell sune ken whether I can 
bite or no.” . 

The duke did not put the suggested experiment to 
the test. 


AN UNSELFISH STEED. 


A poctor and a clergyman were ising theit 
horses one morning in a country lane, x an 
argument arose between them as to which of the 
aniuials possessed the sweeter disposition. 

“Pil wager that if their respective te could be 
tried,” said the doctor, “ mine would be away the 


better.” 

“That's all nonsense,” retorted the clergyman. “ My 
mare has the best temper of any horse in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“Well, here’s a stiff hedge, let us try their leaping 
cay fre suggested the ee 

* t you are,” agreed his friend. 

The doctor’s hunter quietly refused the jamp, 
although put at it again and in. The clergyman’s 


little mare also refused, but at the same time threw 
back her ears and exhibited considerable ill-temper. 
When repeatedly ur, to jump she finally accom- 
plished a clever back-jumping feat, which Saree bec 
master straight over the e. Strange to relate, 
the reveren ntleman was quite unhbart, 
scrambling to his feet, commen to scrape the m 
from his broad-cloth, whilst the doctor laughingly 
remarked : 

“Perhaps you are convinced now that my animal 
has a better disposition than yours’” 

“Not at all!" replied the clergyman. “ My mare is 
such an unselfish little brute that although unable to 
take the fence herself, she had no desire to k 
from going over. In fact, she facilitated the e of 
my transit, whilst your horse displayed a dog-in-the- 
manger parement, by not going himself, and not 
allowing you to go either.” 


a 


THERE is something wonderfully grand in the roar 
of thunder antil you discover it soured the last 
half-pint of milk in the house. 


“ Dogs smoking offend you?” asked a landlord of his 
newly-arrived boarder. 

* Not at all, sir.” 

“T'm very glad to hear it, as you will find you 
chimney is given to the practice.” 


Miss Carneey, of Craigo, a Montrose belle of former 
days, disliked paying taxes, and always pretended to 
misunderstand ir nature. One day, receiving a 
notice of such peyeieak: signed by the provost, she 
broke out, and said: 

“T dinna understand the taxes; but I just think 
that whenever the provost’s wife wants a new gown 
her man sends me a tax-paper !” 

ba eo 


A GENTLEMAN residing in the suburbs, and well 
known in the City, finding that his otherwise well- 
ordered household was without that indispensable 
article of modern civilisation known as a lemon- 
squeezer, and having tried for several days in vain to 
think to bring one up with him from town, finally 
directed his man to remind him of it on the following 
morning before his departure for the City. Standing 
on the donratep after breakfast next day, and just as 
he was about to bid his wife his usual affectionate 
farewell, he heard, in stentorian tones from the region 
of the stable, the words, “ Squeezer, sir!” The lady 
was startled, and it was well for the faithful domestic 
tliat his employer had only just time to catch the 
train ; but there is now a lemon-squeezer of the latest 
pattern in the house. 


SUGGESTION PRIZE. 


WE believe that amongst our readers there must be 
many who have ideas with regard to the way in which 
the popularity of a comparatively new paper may be 
extended. With a view to cliciting these, we offer A 
PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS to the sender of the 
best practical suggestion on this point. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that projects which involve large 
outlay will have no chance of gaining the prize. 6 
want practical, sensible ideas expressed in as clear and 
concise a form as possible. In nocase must acom- 
petition exceed 200 words in length. One person may 
send any number of suggestions. The lists will remain 
open till the end of August. Envelopes must be 
marked SUGGESTION. 


PEARSON'S PIPE PRIZES. 


£90 ALREADY IN PRIZES TO PURCHASERS. 


S1xTy POUNDS has already been awarded in £5 notes 
among purchasers of Pearson's Pipe, 

Competition 5 must reach us by or before Monday, 
August 17th. The date for No. 6 will be announced shortly. 

In these two Competitions yet another £30 will be yiven. 

We have published so many letters from purchasers who 
praise the pipe to the skies, that it seems unnecessary to 
give more. 

For regulations as to prizes, see the pink bills at the 
tobacconiste’ shops. 
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HOLIDAY HAUNTS—XV. 


THE following seems to us the best article to band 
this week. 


The sender, 


Me J. N. HAWTIN, 
108, Nortu Street, 


Leeps, 


bas therefore been forwarded a cheque for Two 
Guineas, 


A FORTNIGHT IN A CONVENT. 


Tuere is on tho sea coast of Brittany, a convent 
dedicated to St. Jacut de la Mer. ‘The sisters have, 
during tho summer months, a dispensation allowing 
them to entertain visitors, and the money earned in 
this way in the season is expended during the winter 
in works of charity and education. ‘Ihe village of St. 
Jacut is very r, all the inhabitants are badly 
off for this world’s goods, and, but fur the convent, 
could scarcely exist through the winter. 

Two years ngo, a party of three—two men and one 
lady—decided to partake of the hospitality of the 
worthy Abbess of St. Jacut’s Convent. We left London 
about the end of July one Friday afternoon, catching 
the St. Malo boat at Southampton that night. A 
pleasant sail on a smooth sea brought us to St. Malo 
about nine the next morning. The Customs examina- 
tion over, we enjoyed, first a swim, and then French 
breakfast in open air and sunshine. At midday we 
crossed from St. Malo to ever beautiful Dinard. This 
crossing is done in a steamboat, and takes about a 
quarter of an hour, the fare being 10d. (one franc). 

At Dinard we secured a waggonctte, with the usual 
rope harness and sheepskin adornment on the collar. 
Our destination, some ten (or it may be more) miles 
away, was reached in about two and a half hours. ‘The 
approach to the convent is up a bad road, rugged and 
rough, which ends at the convent gate ; here we were 
received with gracious smiles by a hooded and wimpled 
pun who introduced us to the Abbess, a very pleasant 
ady. 

At her direction we are shown to our rooms. We had 
before arranged by post for accommodation. The bed- 
rooms were airy, clean, and well, though plainly, fur- 
nished. ‘The floors were polished, and everything was 
scrupulously clean. 

Atter a wash and brush-up we were shown the re- 
fectory, a large, airy apartment, decorated with 
flowers, having two long, white-cloth-covered tables. 
Here we had lunch, consisting of two courses of ‘fish 
and some cider. Lunch over, we walked out to 
prospect our abode and its surroundings. 

‘The convent stands on a headland, with the sea on 
two sides and sand on the third. We walked through 
the garden into a coppice of fir-trees, where we saw 
many of our fellow-guests, in hammocks, chairs, and 
on the grass, reading, sewing, or doziug, while children 
ranabout. Passing through this little wood we reached 
a kind of terrace, on which were seats faciny the sca. 
Some steps Ied down to the sands, but at high water 
the waves splash against the wall, und very pleasant 
it was to sit there in the evening with a cigar, and 
listen to French or English songs with an accompani- 
nent of lapping waves. 

We prareatee down the steps into the strand, and 
found that the tide went a long way out, leaving a 
splendid stretch of firm sand. We walked on for 
some time, and in the distance saw what we at first 
thought to be villagers shrimping; but as we drew 
nearer these turned out to be guests of the convent, 
with tucked-up trousers or kirtled skirts, taking les- 
sons in shrimping, which next day we were doing too. 
For this purpose rough shoes are licughe in the village 
fora few coppers ; these protect the fect, and, with a 
shrimp-net und basket, you are equipped. 

Presently the shrimpers turned homewards, so we 
followed, and, on again reaching the garden, found a 
largenuinber of guestsawaiting the dinner bell. Tennis 
was being played by some on @ court marked out upon 
the broad gravel walk. At six p.m. the dinner 
summons rung out and we all tiled into the refectory 
hall. Each guest had a chair allotted to him or her, 
and sat always in the same place. The dinner was 
much the same as given in French sea-side hotels, so 
scarcely needs comment beyond siying that it was 

ood and plentiful. Wine was extra, 50 was jain. 

3oth are excellent and cheap. | Burgundy cost 1s, 3d. 
a bottle; cider was free and ad /cb. 

After dinner, we all went out. Opening from the 
garden, we found a music-room, inside, or just outside, 
of which were many guests. At nine p.m. the bell 
rang andall retired to theirrooms. ‘There was no need 
to goto bed, but the house was closed at that hour 
aril the gates fastened. Gossip parties were fornicd 
and chairs borrowed, for the British visited one 
another’s rooms and round games, etc., went on till 
aleep invited. 

At sevena.m.a light breakfast of coffee or chocolate 
and bread and butter was taken in an informa\ way, 
people coming and going as they liked for an hour, After 


This, divided by three, gives a fortnight’s holiday for 
little more than a tive-pound note. Where more can 
be had for the money [do not know. ‘This is not a 
fancy sketch. The convent is in existence, and we 
were guests under the terms and conditions described. 
I am afraid, however, that if the sisters are over- 
whelmed they may in self-defence raise their terms, 
but in my opinion it would be cheap at double the 
cost. 


Supérieure, 
Nord, will always be remembered as one of the most 
enjoyable holidays we ever spent. 
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this snack we went out for a swim, as during our stay 
the tide served in the forenoon. ‘There are several 
good bathing places, and in one cove a natural cave is 
used as a dressing-room by ladies. Excursioirs were 
arranged, and some went as far as Dinan, twelve miles 
away. On these occasions a cart in the village was 
hired. 

At twelve we had the usual French breakfast, con- 
sisting of several courses with wine or cider, On 
Friday there was no meat, but an abundance of fish 
and oggs differently cooked gave no chance for com- 
plaint ; indeed, the so-called fast was really a pleasant 
change of diet. The afternoon we usually spent in 
walks, of which there arc several very pleasant ones, 
particularly to a ruined castle three miles away, and 
avillago at about the same distance, which possesses 
some musical stones that sing in w bell-like way when 
sharply struck. Some sketched, and several artists 
were guests'when we were there, one of whom is now en- 
titled to put R.A. after his name. Dinner was at 
sixp.m. ‘This was the daily round, and one day de- 
scribes another. 

In one way or another we spent a very pleasant 
holiday. ‘The fresh air, good food, ane continual open- 
air exercise proved to be veritable health restorers, and 
we left our worthy friends, the sisters, with many 
regrets. But our time was up, so one morning, 6.30 
am. found uson the top of adiligence, which conveyed 
usa few miles to mect another, into which we changed, 
anda pleasant country ride of some two hours or so 
brought us to Dinan, the quaint town recently «e- 
scribed in these pages. We took the train from Dinan 
to St. Malo, the Noa from St. Malo to Southampton, 
and rail again to London, 

Now for expenses :—Board and lodgings, with all 


attendance (except boot-cleaning), was, for a lady 
28 fr. (23s. 4d.) per week, for a gentleman 30 fr. (25s.) 
Children less. 


d. 


to 
te 


Three second-class return farus London to 


St. Malo... v3 ass ne ase - 6 0 0 
Three exchanges (return) to saloon on boat . 1 4 O 
Two gentlemen, two weeks each oe . 5 0 O 
One lady, two weeks... se oe tes 2) 6.78 
Carriage-hire from Vinan to St. Jacut -» VU 10 0 
Ferry and breakfast for three at St. Malo... 0 G 6 
Sundries paid for at St. Jacut ... die . 0 6 0 
Three fares (diligence), St. Jacut to Dinan... 0 7 6 
Three fares (rail), Dinan to St. Maio ow. O 7 6 
Sundries paid for on journey ... tee ~~ O 4 0 

£16 12 8 


Our stay, enjoying the hospitality of La Meére 
LAbbaye deSt. Jacut de la Mer, Cotes du 
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Britons IN KRICKANY, No. G. A VILLAGK ON THE DEVUN COAST 


£2t. No. Ju. THE QUBEN OF THE HEBRIDES (LEWES), NO. 11, THE 
ARDENNES, No. 12. KILKER (A VILLAGE UN THE ATLANTIO). NO. 13. 
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A GREAT many anecdotes are related of personal 
bravery. We should like to sce that man who would 
deliberately allow a woman to catch him making 
mouths at her first baby. 


“SopDENLY, and withouta moment’s warning,” says 
a paper, “the plank broke, and the unfortunate 
carpenter fell to the ground.” Well, now, what would 
you expect of aplank? Would you expect it to give 
marnink: To shout, “Look out, everybody! I can’t 
stand the pressure much longer, and if this chap don’t 
get off he'll get his head broken?” Would you 
expect a cominon two-inca plank to do that? The 
thing’s absurd. 


NOTICE. 


Wa wish our readers to contriijuts the articles under the heading 
Hoimway Waunrts. They must be not less than 1,UG0 words (or a columu 
of the paper) tu length, and we sh-ll pay TWo GuINgAs for tho Lest to 
hand every ween, eae it with the author's name and address. 
Competitions shuuld be marked * Houday ” on tho envelupes. 

The articles must of course be origina’, and the actual experiences of 
readeis during Loliday trips. There iano reasen why anybody should 
pot try fur the prize, for we sliall not atudy literary style so much as 
good matter. 

We shall euch week awari the prize to the competition which seems 
to us of most general interest and utility. It would be well for com- 
petttors to give what infurmation they can regardiug the cost of the 
tripe of which thez wr'se. _ 

Ye do not widertake avy responsibility with regard to the safe return 
of uusuituble MSx., tifUugh every care will bo taken to send back those 
with which stamped envelopes are cuclosed. The reet will be deatroyed. 


DIFFERENT WAYS OF VOTING. 


THouan nen have been voting for thoseauds of years 
few communities have yet learned how to vote in cies 
best manner. In ancicnt Greece the peeple had a wav 
of ostracising, or “shelling,” a troublesome urin out of 
the city. When two rival politicians had become so 
violently opposed to each other that their feud 
threatened the public peace, or rendered the passage 
of good measures too ditticult, the voters were culled 
upon to decide which of the two should leave the city. 
iyery citizen who chose to vote put into a large 
metallic urn a small shell upon which he had written 
the name of the man who:ze banishment he thought 
the more desirable. 

Ifsix thousand votes in all were cast, but not other- 
wise, the she!ls were examined, and the nan who had 
received most votes was condenined to ten years of 
honourable exile. ‘This method of getting rid of a too 
vehement politici:n otten resulted advantageously, and 
sometimes saved Athens from civil war. 

In son.e of the ancient Moditerrancan states there was 
a pretty variation upon the vote by shells. The voter 
wrote the name of his candidate upon an olive leaf, 
‘This was called po -tai:sm, ov leaf-voting, just as a shell 
method was called ostracism, from a Greck word 
signifying a little shell. 

‘Lhe great jury, hundreds in’ nun.ber, which con- 
demned Socrates to drink the hemlock voted im another 
way. ‘Those who desired his death cast into a 
brass box a white ball of metal or steve, which was 
either black in colour or pierced through the middle. 
Those who voted tor his acquittal threw into the same 
box a white ball. or one not piereed. There was a 
small majority of black balls, and thus he was doomed 
to die. t the present time, in club elections, we often 
use the same simple method ; and we say of a defeated 
candidate, “tle was black- balled.” ‘This way of voting 
was probably one of the earliest attempts to secure 
secrecy, 

‘This is how Roman Judges in acourt of jastice gavo 
in their decisions, after hearing the testimony. ‘To 
each Judge were given three tablets, oue marked A, 
which meant Absulvo, “L acguit;” another marked 
C, which meant Condemno, “ft condemn ;” the third 
marked WV. Z., standing for Non Léquet—that is, 
“Tt does not appear”— meaning “ Dam im doubt.” 

With these tablets the Judges voted, and when the 
votes were all in, if there was a plurality of Adsulves 
the accused was set free. If the Condemnos prevailed 
he was condemned. Lf the Vou Liquets had it it was 
about equivalent to a disagreement of the jury. 

The object of all these simple expcdients was to 
give the voter perfect freedom by making his vote 
secret. 

It is to be feared that corrupt voting is almost as 
ancient a practice as voting itself. We way infer this 
from a cousiderable number of ancient methods of pre- 
venting fraud. In some countrics of Southern Europe, 
instead of voting by shells, leaves, or tablets, which 
could be concealed about the person in great numbers, 
and put into the urn surreptitiously, the voters were 
required to use wands or rods five or six feet long. 
These were deposited in a long box through a small 
slit in the lid. As no man could conceal a stick six 
fect long, the voters were prevented from casting more 
than one vote. 

The paper ballot is a Yankee invention, first used 
to get out of office Governor John Winthrop, who had 
become unpopular. ‘The party opposed to Winthrop 
were confident of « majority if the people could vote 
without fear. ‘lo this end the freemen of the colony 
were required to vote with paper ballots. The election 
was hala at Boston, ina church. The voters were re- 
quired to come in at one door with their votes ready 
written, lay them down on a table before the court, 
and then pass out of the building by :nother door. 
Absentees could send their vutes by proxy, and blank 
votes were counted as negatives. 

The old-fashioned British way of voting by word of 
mouth was lively and picturesque enough. Not unfre- 
quently the candidates themselves attended at the 
polls and rewarded men who voted for them with a 
“Thank you, sir,” and alow bow. 

We have only to look into the novels of the last cen- 
tury and the first half of the present century to see 
that this method of voting was the very worst ever 
practised in the world. It rendered paeulie elections 
scenes of gencral riot, fraud, and debauchery, and was 
undesirable in every way. 

But all the old ways of voting must yield in con- 
venience and security to the Austrian method. Under 
this system the voter in his enclosure has the feeling 
of Leing withdrawn from the scrutiny of men. He 
is alone with his voting-paper, his pencil, and his 
conscience. One large piece of paper, folded together 
like a sheet of foolscap, contains the names of all the 
candidates, conveniently arranged, and described b 
their proper party designations, In this practical soli- 
tude the voter calmly marks with a cross the names of 
the candidates for whom he wishes to vote. Noonecan 
see how he votes. When he has done, he folds the 
shect together again, and places it upon the automatic 
ballot-box. The othcer in charge of the ballot-box 
turus a crank, and with a click the ballot disappears. 
It is the neatest and most effective device imaginable. 
It makes voting a pleasure, 


Werk xNpINa 
Avo. 15, 1891. 
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THE COBBLER WHO LOVED A 
: QUEEN. 


Generat Giipert Motrer, Marquis de la Fayettes 
lived in the old family chateau, Chavaniac,in Auvergne, 
a large, seignorial building. Not far away tall forests 
of beeches and chestnuts arose. Under the dim 
green light of these broad woodlands dwelt in their 
rude cabins and laboured shoulder to shoulder charcoal 
burners and resin gatherers, bushel makers and 
coopers, cobblers, Rad fashioners of clap-boards and 
latlis—the whole tribe of workers in wood. 

To this company belonged an orphaned cobbler boy, 
pensive, timid, and silent, who, apart from the rest, 
cut and clipped, pared and pointed, hollowed and 
pee the sabots that he made. His name was 

arazou. And, because under an old musket hanging 
in his hut he had sct a little picture of Marie Antoi- 
nette, the rest laughingly whispered to one another 
that he was in love with their beautiful Queen. 

One day General de la Fayette came from Paris to 
the castle of Chavaniac. It was in those days that at 
Trianon the French Court played the pastoral under 
the leadership of M. de Florian, captain of the 
Dragoons, and the rich grand seigneurs, and the fair 
great ladies of the land, disguised themselves as swains 
and millers, as country schoolmasters, as shepherd 
girls and milkmaids. ‘lis said they all wore sabots, 
dainty ones, to be sure, but veritable wooden shoes, 
with Marie Antoinette the first among them. Such 
was the story which the good Marquis de la Fayctte 
brought to the eager listeners in “his neighbouring 
forests; and Darazou was there, most eager listener 
of them all. 

“The Queen, then, wears wooden shocs, M. le Mar- 


“And if I made her a pair you'd take them to her, 
M. le Marquis?” 

“Surely, if you can make such as shall be fine enough 
for our gentle Queen.” 

And Darazou was off. Night and day he worked, 
nor stopped till he had made in truth a handsome pair, 
such as the Auvergne peasant fondly fashioned for the 
maiden of his choice ; and they—for they are the wed- 
ding sabots—are ever treasured by the young wife 
and the aged dame. Darazou, with his pair of sabots, 
knocked at the ch&teau gate, and asked for M. le 
Marquis. 

“It is I,” he said, “and here are the wooden shoon.” 

“You have made them well, to be sure; and they 
aright be for your sweetheart, for they are beautiful ; 
. you may be sure that I will give them to the 

ueen, 

And indeed they were beautiful ; of chestnut wood, 
narrow and elegant, finely set and carved with delicate 
ornament ; upon the toe was wrought a heart encircled 
with rays, and wreathed above it these four lette 
“TT. L. V.” As for the point, since it was for a roya 
foot, the simple cobbler had exaggerated it a little. 
‘The Marquis took the sabots, and carefully examined 
them, admiring them, yet smiling too; bee well he 
knew the meaning of the letters written on the shoes 
of every fiancée in Auvergne. 

Darazou hurried home, and underneath his tiny 
ortrait of the Queen he heavily traced in black the 
our mystical characters. General de la Fayette left 
for Paris, carrying to Trianon, as he had promised, the 
sabots of Auvergne; nor did he forget to tell their 
ay for the Court was ever ready for a shepherd's 
tale. 

‘The Queen was greatly pleased ; real country sabots 
from the hands of areal sabot-maker of the mountains ! 
and so quaint and queer ! 

“The heart surrounded with rays I understand ; but 

.T. 1L. V., Marquis?” 

“Your Majesty alono can permit or command me to 
declare their meaning.” 

“T listen, Marquis. I permit you.” 

“Paimerai touta la vida.” 

“Well?” exclaimed Marie Antoinette, greatly 
puzzled. 

“ Auvergne easant language. Otherwise, Je 
tlaimerai toute la vie—I’ll love thee my whole life 
long ;” and M. de la Fayette Inughed heartily. Not 
so the Queen, and she said nothing. 

“The curious fact is that my simple young cobbler 
adores you under the form of a small image, yet 
very like your Majesty.” 

“Brave boy! Poor fellow!” murmured the Queen 
deeply moved. “The sabots, M. le Marquis, are, I 
think, a little large; but so much the better for the 
reward ;” and Marie Antoinette spoke low in the 
ear of the Princess de Lamballo, who took the sabots, 
oe out quickly, bringing them well filled with 
gold. 

“Marquis, put this gold in a casket and send it to 
gone cobbler with tha Qucen’s best thanks, and tell 
lim, too-—no, tell him nothing more.” And General 
de Ja Fayette laid in a handsome box, and sent to 
Chavaniac the two sabotfuls of gold, and the Queen’s 
acknowledgments. 


Marie Antoinette was pleased to put the sabots on; 
yes, aoey were a trifle large, as she had thought, and 
she might even have fallen had there been time for her 
towear them. But it was the vigil of: the revolution. 


“awarded to the first to hand, 


The revolution passed like whirlwind blasts, with 
even greater fary. Already Collot d’Herbois had 
brought an indictment against Goneral de La Fayette; 
already the bright, golden head of the Princess de 
Lamballe, mounted ona pole, had been carried through 
the boulevards of Paris. Darazou, in his quiet moun- 
tain home, knew it ; and it took the colour froin his 
face and sent anguish to his heart. And, finally, when 
he heard that the royal family had been taken to 
prison, he grew inore sad and serious ; and one morn- 
ing he was missing from his hut, a pretty box wide 
open, the old musket gone, and the picture of the 

Jueen, 

The poor youth had started fur Paria on foot, with 
his musket at his side, with all the golden louis 
sewn in his drugect vest, and the picture of Mane 
Antoinette hung round his neck. In his love and his 
ingenuousness he had thought nothing Jess than that 
he could save his queen. He travelled by night, keep- 
ing to the wood by day, weary, famished, but ever 
going on. 

Finally, he reached the city on the 17th of October, 
1793, worn and ill and mad with rage and tenderness. 
In the Palace de la Bastille, he accosted a patriot, wear- 
ing a Phrygian bonnet, armed with a club. 

“Which is the way to the prison?” he asked. 

“What do you want to do at the prison ?” 

“ Rescue the Queen.” 

“The Austrian? Yesterday she was done for,” 
replied the patriot, with a ferocious gesture and a 
stupid sneer. 

The youth, pale, quickly raised his musket ; but the 
patriot anticipated him with a blow that laid him 
senseless upon the ground. 

“An aristocrat! Down with the aristocrat !” 

And a crowd collected and ruminaged the body. On 
his breast they found the portrait of Marie Antoinette 
with the four suspicious letters, ‘I. T. L. V. Here was 
a means of identification—t lis man a conypirator from 
Coblentz, a traitor to the nation! Furious cries arose; 
and they carried him to the river and there they 
threw him, the poor cobbler of Auvergne, the lover of 
the unfortunate queen, with his shining golden pieces 
in his waistcoat and the sacred image on his heart. 


———————EEE 
A SLAVE-TRADE OF TO-DAY. 


THE most remarkable fact connected with ants is 
the propensity manifested by certain species to kidnap 
the workers of other species, and compel them to 
labour for the benctit of the community, thus using 
them as slaves. ‘The kidnappers are red or pale- 
coloured ants, and the slaves ure of a jet black. The 
time for capturing slaves extends over a period of 
about ten weeks, and never commences until the slave 
ants are about to emerge from the pupa state; and 
thus the ruthless marauders never interfere with the 
continuation of the species. 

When the red ants are about to sally forth on a 
marauding expedition, they send scouts to ascertain 
the exact position in which a colony of negroes may 
be found ; these scouts, having discovered the dbject 
of their search, return to the nest, and report their 
success. Shortly afterwards the army of red ants 
marches forth, headed by a vauguard, which is per- 

etually changing; the individuals which constitute 
it, when they have advanced a little before the main 
body, halting, falling into the rear, and being replaced 
pete: ; this vanguard consists of eight or ten ants 
only. 

When they have arrived near the negro colony, they 
disperse, wandering through the herbage, and huntin 
about,as thoughawareof the propinquity of the objecto' 
their search, yet ignorant of its exact position. At last 
they discover the settlement ; the foremost of the inva- 
ders, rushing impetuously to the attack, are met, 
grappled with, and frequently killed by the negroes 
on guard. The alarm is quickly communicated to the 
interior of the nest ; the negroes sally forth in thou- 
sands, and the red ants rushing on to the attack a 
desperate conflict ensues, which, however, always ter- 
minates in the defeat of the negroes, who retire to the 
innermost recesses of their hnbitation. 

Now follows the scene of pillage ; the red ants, with 
their powerful mandibles, tear open the sides of the 
negro ant-hill, and rush into the heart of the citadel. 
In a few moments each of the invaders emerges, 
carrying in its mouth the pupa of a worker negro 
which it has obtained in spite of the vigilance an 
valour of its natural guardians. The red ants return 
in perfect order totheir nests, bearing with them their 
living burdens, 

On reaching the nest ey pe appears to be treated 
precisely as their own, and the workers, when they 
emerge, perform the various duties of the community 
with the greatest energy and apparent goodwill ; they 
repair the nest, excavate passages, collect food, feed 
the larve, take the pupz into the sunshine, and perform 
every office which the welfare of the colony seems to 
roquire—in fact, they conduct themselves entirely as 
if fulfilling their original purpose in life. 


In the event of Competitions considered the best sent in for 
any of our prizes reaching us in Aewlicate, the prize will be 
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OH! WHAT A TOWN. - 


Every four minutes marks a birth in London. In 
the next two hours after you read this, thirty babies 
will have been born there, and twenty deaths will have 
taken place. Think of it; the paper that recorded 
the births and deaths of the preceding four-and- 
twenty hours would have to give six hundred separate 
items. Verily, its joys and sorrows are a multitude. 
london has seven thousand miles of streets—and if 
i walked them at the rate of twenty miles a day, 
you would have to walk almost a year—and more than 
a year by nearly fifty days, if you should rest on 
Sundays. And if you were a thirsty sort of traveller, 
and couldn’t pass a gin mill, don't Le alarmed—the 
seven thousand miles have tive-and-seventy miles of 
imbLibatoriums ; s0 you need not fear thirst. 

Ina year London folk swallow down tive hundred 
thousand beeves, two million sheep, two hundred 
thousand calves, three hundred thousand swine, eight 
million head of fowls, five hundred million pounds of 
fish, five hundred million oysters, two hundred million 
lobsters—is that enough to figure on? If not, there 
are some million tons of canned provisions ; no end of 
fruit and vegetables, and tifty million bushels of 
wheat. 

They wash all this down with two hundred million 
quarts of beer, ten million quarts of rum, and fifty 
million quarts of wine—the wine, the rum, the beer— 
two hundred and sixty million quarts ! 

_London contains a quarter of a million working 
single women, whose individual earnings do not average 
nore than one shilling a day. 


—_—__—=__ 
A PLEASING CUSHION. 


Proresson Farapay and Sir Charles Lyall were 
once sent as Governinent Commissioners to watch 
the inquest upon those who died by an explosion in 
the Haswell Colliery, Faraday cross-examined a 
witness. Among other questions he asked how the 
rate of flow of air currents was measured. An inspector, 
in reply, took a pinch of gunpowder from a box, as if it 
were snuff, and let it fall through the flame of a candle. 
His companion, with a watch, noted the time that the 
smoke took to travel a certain distance. The method 
sitislied Faraday, but he remarked on tho careless 
handling of the powder, and asked where it was kept. 
“Ina bag tightly tied,” was the reply. 
‘ “s at said Faraday, “but where do you keep the 
a 
You are sitting on it,” quoth the callous miner. 
The well-intentioned people, not being overstocked 
with soft chairs, had given he commissioner their best 
substitute for a cushion. 


—_—_=____ 
SINGULAR FEEDING CUSTOMS. 


TRE Maldivian islanders, up to a comparatively 
recent date, took their meals in perfect solitude, and 
deemed it an act of the greatest impropriety to eat or 
drink in the presence of an eye-witness. A similar 
custom prevailed among the Otaheitians. At the 
hours of repast the members of each family divided ; 
brothers, sisters, husband, and wife having their 
respective basket. They placed themselves two or 
three yards from cach other, turned their backs, and 
took their meals in profound silence. 
In some parts of China the host considers it the 
greatest mark of politeness to absent himself while his 
guests regale themselves at his table with much revelry 
and good cheer. lt was a custom among the Tartars 
for the host to pull his guests by the ear to make them 
drink, and when they had imbibed, under compulsion 
“not wisely but too well,” he would clap his hands an 
dance a hornpipe of triumph. 
Some of the Meccan monarchs make it a great point 
to eat in one house and drink in another. A Kams- 
chatkan host kneels before his guests. He cuts an 
enormous slice from a sea-calf ; he crams it entire into 
the mouth of his friend, crying out, “Tana” (there I} 
and cutting away what hangs about his lips, snatches 
and swallows it with avidity. Some of the ancient 
monarchs of France when they sat at the table re- 
quired their nobles to serve them on horseback. 


YET ANOVHER TEN £3 3s, SILVER 
WEA-SETS. 


£94 10s. ALREADY IN PRIZES. 


On page 57 we announce tho result of the Anagram Competl- 
tion on the words DALU-KOLA IS ‘TAMIL FORK TENDER LEAP. The 
Proprietors of Dalu-Kola Tea empower us to offer Ton more Tea 
Sets fur the ten most practical sugwesilons as to the best methods 
of getting their article widely known. I'here will also be awarded fifty 11d. 
jackets of 28. ten ax ‘ ONSOLATIUN PRIZES. Like this paper, Datu-Kola 
Tea seems to be thoroughly appreciated when it is known, but the diffi. 
culty of getting tt introduced, owing to the small profit, ts simply in 
credible. 

Competitions, which nuat be written on one alde of the paper only, 
must not exceed one hundred words fn length. Each one inust de 
accompanied by a Jabel cut from a Dala-Kola Téa Paket, which can be 
obtained of all grocers, or from 2, Imperial Warehouses, Leman Street, 
London, R. Any number may do pene bythe same Indicidual so long ag 
this regulation is observed, Tho lists remain open until Orst ca 
Monday, September 7th: 5 s 
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HOME NOTES, 


A Paog more Particutakty ror Lapics. 


Tsoxex, will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 


permits. Envelopes should be marked Hows Notes. 


Long Pepper ‘ox 
flavour than the round, leaves no grit. 
. ; ° This 
Reading tn Bed at Night. yrs peng 
oases be avoided, for besides the danger of an accident 
by fire, it seriously injures the eyesight at all ages. 


. Take a tumbler of sherry, 
Mik Lemonade. ditto of lemon juice, and sd 
ounces of castor sugar. 


Pour two tumblers of water 
on the other fluids while boiling. Add nearly a pint 
of milk, strain, and serve cold with ice. 


is a rare luxury, but if you 
Tender Beefsteak prick one with a steel fork, 


sprinkle vinegar over it, and hang as longas it will 
keep, I think you will indulge in it more often than 
you scem to have in the past. (Reply to Dotty.) 


Blue Mould on White Dress. Ely ie 


the spots well with yellow soap, and then scrape on to 
them some finely- powdered chalk. Lay the dress upon 
the grass in the sun, and as it dries wet again. The 
mallow will probably come out after the second appli- 
cation. (Reply to AN IntsH Gini) 


Silk Pudding. Take two pounds of fresh fruit 


and put intoa stewpan with a 
teacup of water, and a quarter of a pound of sugar. 
Soak a quarter of a pound of tapioca all night pre- 
viously, and stew it with the fruit till clear and ten- 
der, when the fruit also will be cooked. Pour into a 
mould; when quite cold turn out and serve with 


whipped cream or custard. 
You will, I think, find 
To Remote Freckles. the lotion I have men- 


ioned before as good a remedy as any. It is made 
thus :—Take one ounce of lemon-juice, one-quarter of 
a drachm of borax, powdered, and half a drachm of 
sugar. Mix well, and let it stand in a bottle for three 
days ; it will be then fit for use, and should be rulbed 
an the face and hands occasionally. (Reply to T. B. I.) 


Take some cold potato and cut 
Potato Salad. it into neat slices with an 


onion. Make a dressing of one teaspoonful of pepper, 
ditto salt, ditto tarragon vinegar, six tablespoonfuls of 
Lucca oil, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. ix the oil 
with dry ingredients first thoroughly, and then 
gradually the vinegars. Arrange the potato on a 
soup-plate, garnish with beetroot, celery, or tomato, 
and chopped parsley, and over it pour the mixture. 
This should be prepared an hour or more before it is 


required. 
Diem - Take a quarter of a pound of 
Picnic Tartlets. butter and six eaearot flour, 
rub them well together in a basin, and moisten with 
cold water till the substance looks like bread-crumbs. 
Turn it out on a eam) board, and knead lightly 
together before rolling out for pastry. Line some 
patty tins. Take now a quarter of a pound of stale 
cake ard grate over this the rind of alemon. Beat an 
egg till quitestiff,and addone gillof milkand the juice of 
lemon. Pour this over the cake, and with it the grated 
lemon-peel. Fill the patty tins with this mixture, and 
bako in a moderately sharp oven for twenty minutes. 


Sree ~ I have often seen these in 

Stair Carpets. friends’ houses with terribly 
worn patches on the edge of each stair. If my readers 
will follow my advice, they will avoid this and havean 
equally worn carpet as long as it lasts whole at all. 
First in buying the carpet, buy about one and a half 
-ards more than is actually required; this must be 
fouled under at either end. When putting the carpet 
down, if you do not want to go to the expense of felt to 
go under it,cover each stair where the tread comes with 
brown paper or newspaper doubled. Every fortnight 
the carpet should be moved either way so as to alter 
the places where it has been trodden. Care must be 
taken that the carpet is shiftcd regularly or this hint 


will be useless. 
. r This joint, when cooked 
Shouldei of Lamb. in the ordinary way, is 
dificult to carve and extravagant, so I would suggest 
tomy readers to try it boned or stuffed. Take the 
Lone out of the shoulder, prepare some good veal 
rtuiling, arrange in a good layer on the inside, roll u 
into a long roll, sew up the edges, and bind round wie 
a piece cf wide tape. Roast in the ordinary manner, 
basting well and serve with good gravy and mint sauce. 
Stewed shoulder of lamb is a nice change. Take alarge 
stewpan, and into it arrange a few slices of bacon 
under the lamb, also two onions cut in slices, and a 
good bunch of herbs tied ina bay leaf. After arrang- 
ing a few more slices of bacon on the lamb, cover wit 
coed stock, and stew slowly for two hours. Serve the 
aisb with peas and young chopped carrots arranged 
round, and a rich thick gravy poured over all. 


should be used for stock and 
it has a more pungent 
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+ », A wineglass of sherry. 
An American Drink. tart that quantity of 
noyeau, a few peach leaves and slices of lemon ; sweeten 
fill up the tumbler with soda-water, and add a piece of 


ice. 
eg - » Fry in a little butter an 
A Bi eakfast Dish. onion chopped fine, half a 
pound of cold boiled rice, and three ounces of grated 
or minced ham, pepper and salt. Fry, and serve piled 
high on a napkin or toast. @erve very hot. 


Rings that hace Waluable Stones in 


them should always be taken off when washing one’s 
hands, as the constant soaping discolours the 
gems, and also in many cases loosens them from the 


setting. 

Stains on Water Bottles hie ysiatiay Wi 
stand tea leaves and a little water in the bottles all 
night. Inthe morning shake the bottles well and wash 
them. After draining, polish with a soft cloth. 
Another method is to put potato peel into the bottle, 
and proceed asabove. (Rep/y to Necre) 


7 are an economical addition to a 
Flour Balls hash or stew, making the meat 
go foriher en a peste of flour, finely minced 
suet, baking- powder, and milk, seasoning with pepper, 
salt, and a pinch of herbs. Form into balls the A of 
a walnut, and drop them into the stew, half an hour 
before serving ; careful not to lift the lid after 
a Ma in the balls until you dish the stew, or they 


will be heavy. 

ings, oH ., Break intoa basin 
Victoria Sandwich Cake. reat ino ae 
small eggs, and beat up with three Ganev er powered 
loaf-sugar, till of the consistency of cream. Stir in 
two ounces of flour, with which you have intimately 
mixed half a teaspoonful of haking powder, and add a 
tablespoonful of milk if the mixture is too stiff. 
Sp: on buttered baking sheets, dust with sugar, 
and bake in a quick oven. When done, spread jam 

evenly over the surface, and roll up. 
There are 


To Loosen Glass Stoppers. .evernl 


ways of doing this, hut I have found this one 
superior to all others. Pour round the mouth of the 
bottle a little oil, and, in an hour or two, if you can- 
not move the stopper, stand the whole bottle in warm 
water, remove it, and gently tap the stopper on cither 
side agninst glass, when you will find it will easily 
come out. To avoid the same thing happening again, 
be careful to twist tho stopper round as it fits into the 
mouth of the bottle. (Jee, so L.) 


To Salt Meat in Hot Weather. The method 


wn as 
“hasty salting” should be practised in warm weather, 
as otherwise one constantly finds that a joint whilst in 
salt has turned off and is no good. Fill » wooden tub 
ora deep pan with cold water; across the top of it 
lay two Anthea of wood, and on these put the meat, so 
that it is about two inches from the water. Put as 
much salt on to the top of the heef as will cover it 
well, and let it stand for twentv-four hours, when the 
moisture from the water will draw the salt through, 
and the meat will be fit to ent. 

Take a 


Ways of Cooking Tinned Meats. onvitin 


of Australian mutton, remove from it all fat and jelly, 
and cut itinto neat slices. Arrange someslices of cold 
potato in a pie-dish ; season with pepper and salt, 
then put a layer of meat. Fry afew onions cut in thin 
slices, arrange these on the meat, and so on in Jayers 
till the dish isfull. Ornament the top with some chip 
she sprinkled with chopped parsley. Put some 
umps of dripping on the potatoes, and hake for about 
half-an-hour in a hot oven. Tinned Rabbit is nearly 
equal to fresh served in this way :—Prepare some 
onion sauce, and when finished, drop into it the pieces 
of rabbit from the tin. Remove the saucepan to the 
side of the stove, and allow it to remain till the meat 
is warmed through, taking care that it does not boil. 
To serve, arrange the meat on adish, pour over the 
onion sauce, and garnish with fried bacon. Curried 
Rabbit can be made from tinned rabbit in the same 
way as an ordinary curry, but it must not be allowed to 
stew, or it will become raggy. Meat Pre.—An excellent 
pie for eating cold can be made from tinned meat. 
Cut the meat into. slices, and flavour with 
pepper, cayenne, mace, a few herbs, and a little 
onion; add plenty of the jelly or some good 
stock. Make a crust of six ounces of flour, a little salt, 
three ounces of dripping. one teaspoonful of Borwick’s 
haking-powder, three tablespoonfuls of water. Cover 
the pie, and bake. When the crust is done add a little 
more gravy to the pie, with a little powdered gelatine 
init. Baled Mince-—Mince up the contents of a tin 
of leef with some of its own fat, a little carrot and 
onion, previously boiled, and some Worcester sauce. 
Mix all well together, adding pepper and salt, and 
arrange in a pie-dish. Cover thetop with bread-crumbs 
on which a little clarified dripping has been poured, 
and bake a nice brown colour. Hot Sandwiches.—Fry 
some slices of bread cut into neat rounds. P; re 
some beef or mutton as for the baked mince, make it 
very hot, and serve hetween the fried bread. Serve at 
once. (Reply toS. E. Q.)_ 


+ = > wee 


As starch will keep fee any number of 

Starch. years in a warm, dry place, buy up a 
good stock when you have the opportunity-of getting 
it cheaply. It isan article that varies in price from 


time to time. 
. Pour some oil with r 

Grilled Salmon. gaitin it and ween ee 
a good thick salmon steak. Let it soak, and then turn 
on the other side. Lay on the grill, or in a frying-pan, 
and baste well with the oil, turning occasionally. 
When done serve with melted butter, and aprile 
some chopped capers over. 


Save Old Bandboxes pining ide har mathe 


gout in the foot, etc., this is an excellent substitute for 
the foot-cradles supplied in hospitals. lf the bottom is 
carefully cut out the bandbox will last several days, 
and save the invalid much inconvenience from the bed- 
clothes touching the affected part. 


} . Sandwiches of this are ve 
Green Butter. nice, or made into balls it oc 
pretty breakfast dish. Take some nice fresh water- 
cress and pick all the leaves off the stalks, chop them 
fincly, and then dry in a cloth, and add it to fresh 
butter till it becomes a bright green colour. Season 
with pepper and salt, and mould it. 


- Chocolate should al 
Making Chocolate. 2 Ssoked ins poredate 


saucepan, where it can be done rapidly and a large 
surface exposed; in this way thé oil does not separate 
as it would in a covered pot, and when the chocolate is 
cooked slowly. Serve the chocolate in an uncovered 
basin. Whipped cream is an improvement to it. 


. ° Take a pound of dough, and 
Dough Biscuits. work Has it a piece 


butter the size of a walnut and some salt. Roll this 
out to the thickness of wafers, cut into large rounds 
with a breakfast cup and bake a light brown. These 
are excellent when buttered or eaten with cheese, 
Put into a tin when cold they will keep a long time. 


Many people find this a great dificult 

Pastry. but if they will try the recipe I hes 
given to “8. E. G.,” and use Borwick’s baking-powder, 
they will experience little difficulty in turning out 
good short crust. When for a fruit tart, add to this 
recipe one teaspoonful of castor sugar, and if you have 
it, the yolk of an egg. Be careful to neasuare the water 
and other ingredieuts exactly. 

Take a nice 


Fillet of Beef with Tomatoes. siete of beef 


from the under part of a sirloin, tie it up intoa roll, 
and put it to soak for half an hour in two tablespoon- 
fuls of oil, two ounces of vinegar, with herhs, carrots, 
and turnips sliced into it. Then’ wrap the fillet in 
well-greased pnper, and roast, being careful to baste it 
with the oil, vinegar, etc. Remove the paper and 
brown the fillet before serving. Take four Jarge 
tomatoes, cut in halves, bake for ten minutcs, and 
serve round the fillet. 


Various Household Hints, Fo, ae 
lay it on the back of the neck. Keep raisins in a 
glass jar to preserve them fresh. To keep vege- 


tables green throw ito fast-boiling water and 
the saucepan cover o!f—Tobacco damped an 
applied to bees’ or wasps’ stings will relieve the pain. 
Do not neglect to se food as much as circum- 
stances perinit. Pour hot sand into wet boots 
and press it into them to preserve their shape. 
Dry lavender in August sun, and keep them amongst 
linen in muslin bags. Plunge toilet sponges into 
sea-water when possible, it restores their freshness. 
Let plenty of sunshine into your house. 
Tea and coffee in large quantities are very bad for the 
complexion and skin. Salt will remove egg stains 
from silver if applied at once. Always boil a sprig 
of mint with peas. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Zad 

Full Page .- - - - Qer insertion) 45 0 O 
Half Page .-- = ~ - ” » 22100 
uarter Page ne os - " e 12160 
ne-{i{th, or a full cclumn - i: n 900 
One-eighth .. Ss ee es * » 512 6 
One-half column, or one-tenth of a page ,, » 4100 


Black Blocks 25 per cent. extra. 


These rate3 do not apply to competition advertisements, 
special scale for which will be sent on application. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY is published every Monday, and 
copy for advertisements must be in our hands a week ahead; 
ten days ifa proof is required. 


All advertisements are subject to approval. Advertise 
ments ordered until countermanded are subject to a fort 
night's notice. 

All enquiries and orders to be forwarded to the Manager, 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY Advertisement Department, 167 
Fleet Street, London, B.0. 
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Concerning Indigestion. 


INDIGESTION AND NERVOUBNESS.—Theese troublesome complaints are 


Registered) HORWS (Trade Mack 


HAIR SOLVENT. 


aes eured more speedily by Guy’s Tonic than by any known remedy, a few doses 
presin costae, a fafttee or bartia noboemnee, invariab! eocmpiakis ba than « coume ef any other treat- 
sya tie Terrlantel, (hey will set'gee cue |] | ment. Despairing invalids mest not hope until they have given this 
[ike te ‘tect apes, the shia wiser, cod bee's 1] | excelient veyetable Touic a fair trial. For loas of appetite, pain after eating, 


Medica! certificate and Testtmentals with each Bottio. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. ; Double Size és. Od., from 


@. £. HORN, SPECIALIST, NEWPORT, LW. 


use “ACESMA” vor 


GREY HAIR 


Whiskers or Eyebrows, 
and avoid poisonous ‘Lead Resterera.” 
An odourless, clear Veg. Butract inOW Bliqaid. 
Dr, K. PPAPF, M.D, the celebrated German Spectab 


fet ena Micruseoy enys:—" Thin peeparation 
fre bairs peautiful roe, » rus to aature. 


and sluggish liver, Guy's Tonic is superior and preferable to all 
Goan For restoring nervous and debilitated 


SEVERE INDIGESTION.—Gentlemen,—Guy’s Tonic has done wonders for 
I enfiered from i ion ef lo i and of a 


fa eieo suitable for w or the 

soles uses iT) and does act come 
application pi 

slapee. wlth very hy tke bel 


sover known ‘hale. oan tds anim, to 
P Sinatibeheirint cates ene eee Ax ANALyYst’s Verpict.—1, Portman Mansions, London, W.—Dear 


ACESMA is sold im botdes a6 M& Od, 
from 


double size 68., 
the eepeontame ge isa aaa! 


Oo. KE. HON, Hair 
NEWPORT, LW. 


BALD PATCHES 


Amongst the Hairand Beard! Ak Areaia) 
@ften resulting in TOTAL OF. HAIR. 
HORN'S “AREATA LOTION” 

Rffects a permanent cure even ia 
hopeless cares. Price 3s. ¥d., dou! @. 
per bottle. Above address, P.O. preferred. 
Entirely Bald for Two Years. Succesaful Cure! 
Ora! Villas, Lo’ 


Mr. Hoaw,—[Dear Sir,—l am 
tbat my little girl's lead is pow enti 


Sir,—I tave much pleasure in spontaneously testifying to the efficacy of 
Gay’s Tonic and Fruit Pills. sy 6h ng and have found 

ing se beneficia] as your remedies. Tonic was lysed by a friend 
of mine—a member of the medical professien in Dublin, and appears (from a 
letter I received a short time since) to be—not a "a mixture, but made 
from quite an ideal prescription.—I am, yours faithfully,—F. GARDNER. — 
To the Manager, Guy's Tonic Company. 


No other Tanie has ever been discovered that does not produce constipation. This alone marks Guy’s Tonic 
as the greatest therapeutic discovery of the age. An occasional use does not lead to habitual requirement. Guy’s 
Tonic can be obtained of all Chemists at 2s. 9. per bottle, or c will be sent post free on receipt of the amount 


(2a, Od.) by Guy’s Tonic Company, 4, Ludgate Circus, London, E. 
NigtEo ers 
K y) OR 


THE IDEAL VIRGINIA BOUQUET 


a sew growth o: hair, whieh 1s entirely due to your Trish Twred 
valuanie lotion. and | aball omly be too rs 66 F ] 3 4 Support with- 
wend it when-rcr | ponsibly can, Her hed been TROUSERS , out Pressure. 
gatwely bald for twe years, and before that time bare 108. 
wees ard patches were continually forming. Sincerely 
wiebti:g from my | eart we had kuewe earlier of your Patterne 

and faB in 


treatment, which would have saved me a great deal ot 
aaniely and worry, alse expense. You way please 
mahe any use that you may wish of this letter. 
Keaaining yours respertfuily, 
(tre) &. B. BIRD. 
Cure of a large Bald Patch amongst the Hair. 
Nortbarapton, Feb. 3, 189). 


structions Baynes.) 
for self- 
Meacsure- 


ment, post 
free 


THE & SERIES. 


With! A and 8 


STRAIGHT GUT 


Mr. Hoss.— Dear Bir,—1 beg to give my vest fal = one name of a w 
in es rane a omer, frease Let par haa bed CORN HILL, VIRGI N lA world asunder. £6, Bos" s., 16e., & 10s., 
ely had one bottle, and, persevering with {t, wae soon BELFASf, will be paid, respectively, for the fret fv 
pice of all anpieasansness arising from such a dis- Se oe me te thelr a 
: ees allow. Ties divide. 


ring disease. J think it only to be my eeu w 
tender you this unsolicited testimonial fer bene it 
ef ether sufering enes, and remain, 

Yours faithfally, — 


a enclose my card, but not for ion, Am 
Ling to anewer sey qu:-ries through you, if required. 


In 1 oz. Packets. Also 


EASY & SURE COMPETITION. 


of 48, each. : 
0. E. Horn, Hair Specialist, Newport, LW. | fe'suo makes the greatest number of Kogliah ihe emo Place, Dublin. 
Author of “The Humun Hair, its Treatment | Words from CARLTO ” STRAICHT ‘A Usetal Work, 
in Health and Disease” Post (ree 6 stamps. cur. ECONOMIC to weal be 
Bold by leading Tobacconists. 7 : 
HAVE YOU PAIN? entrance fers f : Gratis and 
Eufferery from Gravel, Lambago, Piles, Pains in the S dive stated L gyn fe NIGHT, WHOLESALE : Post Pree trom COOKE RY. 


Buk, ‘ropry. Wind and Water Complatats, Diseases 
o hivn ys, Bindder, Stone, Gieet, Stricture, Beiatioa, 
Rieusetiom, and Sleepleseness, will Bud a Positiv- 
Cure in HOLDKOYIYS GKHAVEL PILLS. Try a small 
or. and if nut satisfied your pooncy will b> returned. 
Krice ie 14d Us all Chemists, i wreefor 136 5 
from 110], UKOY L’8 Medical Ilall, Cleckheaton, Yorks. 
ot be put of. If you cannot 
be sent post free. 


ECONOMIC 


x"LECE OF Pr LOZ 


(LIMITED.) 
Authorised Capital - - £1,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - - 357,500 
Faid-op Capital- - - 71,500 
Mead Oftce: 15 @ 16, GEORGE ST., MARION HOUSE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Bd Schools, Arlesey, near Hitchin, Herts, 
enclosing P.O. 1s. ai:d stamped envelope. 


4/6 10,000 CARPETS. 4/6 


EACH. EACH. 
UNPARALLELED OFFER. 
The Largest ever Sold at the Price. 


LIVERPOOL. London. 


Guaranteed Genuine Ba ‘gains. 


THE BRITISH CARPET WEAVING CO., 


being the pioneers of cheap carpets, have decided to 
make this unprecedented offer to the publie, and will 
forward direct from THEIR LOOMS TO ANY 
ADDRESS, on receipt of order for 4a 6d. or 56 
Le one of their NUINE, SEAMLESS, 
wo EN, REVERSIBLE TRIUMPH CARPETS, 
with handsome border, and woven in thirty different 
Art patterns, suitable fur Pasig Room, Dini 
| Room, Bed Room, &c., and LARGE ENOUGH T 
COVER ANY ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM. These 
Carpets are made of a material equal in wear to 
Wool, being woven and NOT printed, and are offered 
wee at these Greatly Reduced Pnces, BEING BELOW 
THE ACTUAL COST OF PRODUCTION, abso- 
a iutely as an advertisement for the goods of the 
B. C. W. Co., who are the original and only Genuine 
Manufacturers of these Carpets. Thousands of these 
Carpets and Rugs have been sold at double these 
rices. A beautiful woven Rug to match Carpet sent 
for ls, 6d. extra, or TWO CARPETS AND TWO 
RUGS to match for 10s. Send for sample, and if 
not satisfactory money will be returned in full, 


Chairman : 
WBAMPSON 8. Liorp, Esq. irector Lloyds’ 
Lenk! Luntiedy 


THE ‘EXCELSIOR ” 
SILVER » WATCH. 


LADY'S ENCRAVED CASE. 


Wonderful Timekeeper, 
Genninc silver case, crystal plate ginas, otx 
Jowels, puxt free. Written warranty. Full 
Particulars. and remarkable testimonials tu our 

Splendid New Catalogue, 
elegaitiy ilinstrated with 1,100 epee 
containing “ HOW TO CHOOSE A WATCH,” 
also" WHAT IS A PERFECT WATCH?’ etc., 
sent gratis and post free, 

Special English Lover, £2 10s. 
Capped and Jewelled. Marvellous Value, 
A MON1H'S FREK TRIAL ALLOWED. 
The “ Knockabout” Wateh, 7s, 94. 
Not o ema! ciock, nor a toy, but a marvellous 
and genuine watch ; guaranteed. 


‘DO NOT BUY JEWELLERY AT A SHOP. 


fend direct to the Manufacturers. Hall- 


REGISTERED. 
MANY THOUSANDS of unsolicited testimonials, with repeat orders, have been received from 


aT8 ; ices from the press threughout the United Kingdom. This unparalleled 
ofr eh a yan tf Allvonians despatched same aay as received. Cheques &nd Postal 
Orders should be crossed ‘“‘ Union Bank,” and made payable to J. HARGREAVES, G.P.O. 


ONLY ADDRESS :— 


THE BRITISH CARPET WEAVING CO., 
31, OLD STREET, ALDERSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


WARNING.—As unscrupulous advertisers are copying our advertisements, we warn the 
readers of this paper aa to the inferior quality of the goods so advertised. 


NOTH.—Onr goods can ently be obtained direct from the looms AS ABOVE, 
thus eaving all middie provty 


Dust d for ca‘ jogue. 

G. LANGDON DAVIES & CO. 
rave House, Bristel Stren, Birmingham. 
Was ULUBS SUrrLinp, 


Latier Natural Wool, 8s. 
ae era Soap 
Nottingham. = 


write down the 
nm, and two rivers the 


August 


CIGARETTES tn Pkts, of 10,20 & 60. | St. tma ss PS fo gra warped sired 


ZICALIOTTI'S, 53 & 55, Cable St.) prea King & Co., Lid., Camomile St 


EPPS’s 


LANGSTAPVE, BANG, & PEOKOV 
66, Great Russell Street, 
DLOOWEBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.O 


NEW INVENTION 


ital 


nf 


|, and saves a grezt deal of time and lat 
I shall eertatuly reenrmmend it te my fries 
—Yours, ete., REV. W. MAINPRIER 
Carriage paid {rom Sole Masufactugers, 
WARD & CO., 13, Caroline Place, 1 


A stze in tin, ete. 72 6d. In copper, ¢ 
Use! ai Sn Se ai. ad 
0, a ote., 1B, H 
ppere. 0 cise in “tf Yau. 00. 
copper, etc., 198 6d.; for wy 
Spouts cap be regulated to the 
any pan or copper. 


‘Write tes fall parttont 
also Sample Pen and Pe 
Gtamp tree, Léberad Tes 


“ae MONE 


£80. CASH. 


will give £30 in three amoun' 


£30. 


216, 
ou 


1 
a 


for the above I return half fees. 
pee ee forreau 

cees August 30th. 1: prizes in four di 
H. THOMPSON, 44, St. Par 


Road, Middlesbro '-on-Tees. 


£26. (CASH PRIZES. £7 
EASY COMPETITION. 

I will gtve £260 or two-thirds entrance fee 

those most correctly all foerle 

words fron boot of Guth (verses on 


FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARAN' 


BRODIE'S IMPERIAL RAIRI 


(REGISTERED) ONB LIQUID. 


Clear, no Sediment. 
9/6, 3/6, G/- 10/6 (Secretly Packed) ) 
BRODIE, 41 Museum Street, Lor 
ONCE. TRIED, ALWAYS USE 


BORWICK 
BAKING 4 
POWDER: 
“EASY S" 


In Bonee—) Qa and 642. ef Gress 
Satdlers 0., ereryohera. 


A WONSERFUL POLISH, 


64 PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


WHAT CAN WE TELL 
YOU? 


Do you always know when to put es and when te? 
These letters are ala ties somewhere in this issue. 
Fifty pencil-cases will be given to detectors, as usual. 


@. A.B. asks: “How much time does a woman lose in 
course of a year in putting on gloves that are 
too small for her !"——————This strikes us as 
being ono of those subjects into which meddlesome 
man should not too closely inquire, It must suffice 
to remark in a general way that probably on an 
average every woman takes a quarter of an hour 
daily longer that she need over the various mysteries 
of her toilct, which means a matter of a fortnight’s 
working daysin the year. This statement will, wo 
fear, call down upon us the wrath of our lad 
readers ; but we aro pledged to satisfy the inquist- 
tiveness of read i's through the medium of this page 
eo far as lics in our power, and we feel that con- 
siderations of this kind should not be permitted to 
tarn us from the pursuit of that stern duty. 


Dxxuster.—You should close your windows when a 
thunderstorm is going on, not open them. Glass is 
one of the very worst conductors of lightning, and, 
consequently, there is practically no chance of being 
a@rack if you are in a room with the windows shut, 


Sxur-Taucnt Sctentist sends a communication which 
covers eight closely-written sheets of foolscap, and 
which we gather is clicited by some information 
recently given in the paper. © have only been 
able to struggle as far as halfway down the second 
page, where this statement occurs : ‘ No two bodies 
can ever come in contact without losing some of 
their energy.” ————_—— How about a bare foot and 

a tack, oh, self-taught one? 


Taanks.—We arc sorry to hear that you consider ana- 
grams do not fee you any chance in the various 
competitions. but what aro we todot Weknow of 
no casier form of competition which, while calling 
for some display of skill, gives-everyone a chance. 
The great advantage of an anagram is that any- 
one may hit "pon a really good combination of the 
various lettcrs at disposal. No particular learning 
or ability is required. Have you ever tried to 
aake an anagram? We are disposed to think that 
this cannot be the case. We have been very much 
truck with the enormous number of entries for 
auagram competitions, It has always seemed 
to us that the popularity of a particular form of 
competition was best to He gauged by the number 
of people who went in for it. As soon as we found 
how very large the number of entrances for an ana- 
‘gram prize was, we determined to have a succession 
of them, and so far your letter is the firgt intimation 
that this course was a mistaken one. The best way 
to set to work is to write the various letters com- 
posing the sentence set, on small pieces of cardboard, 
and arrange these to form fresh words. 


“Tur other day we noticed under the heading Some- 
THING NEW AND STRANGE a very minute book. 
This has led ContecTor to write and tell us of a ver 
small book, consisting of 100 leaves of rice paper half 
inch broad, upon which is written in Mahrattas 
cay characters what are supposed to be the 

cred Recitations of the Brahmins; this morsel 
for Libliophiles is in the Salford Royal Borough 
Library and Muscum. 


BRE A. sends a curious advertisement which he camo 
across the other day. Jt is of a limited liability 
company, whose prospects seem, to put it mildly, 
unfavourable for the paying of large dividends, and a 
printer’s error has made tho promoters announce 
the fact that they invite application for 5,000 snares 
of £10 each. 


Mmtanp growls thus :—‘‘ May [draw your readers’ 
attention to 4 railway annoyance—namely, turning 
the carriage intoa luggage-van? When I was going 
to London the other day a lady got into my coin- 
partment at Bedford, a porter following and hand- 
ing in alargo Gladstone bag, which was placed at 
my feet, a bundle of rugs, and sundry other big 
packagea. On reaching the terminus the lady 
alighted, and all her luggage had to be handed out 
before 1 could move. When at last I was able 
to get out of the carriage I found I had barely 
timo to hail a hansom and drive to Waterloo 
to catch the Weymouth express, which ulti- 
matcly [ lost through being detained so long. 
Surciy the luggage-van should be the feceptacls 
of all luggage savo rugs, umbrellas, and handbags. 

Certainly it ought. Of course, less 

trouble is involved when one’s baggage is in the 

carriage than when one has to hunt it up from the 
van, and there are plenty of people selfish cnough to 
prefer putting their fellow-passengers to incon- 
venience rather than place themselves at a little 

‘extrabother. Travellers may very reasonably object 

to having their carriages blocked up in this way, 

and an appeal to a guard or inspector would always 
result in causing the baggage to be removed to its 
proper place. ; ‘ 


O. J. W.—Yes, there is such a limit as you imagine. 
To coustituie the crime of murder, the death must 
take place within a year and a day from the time of 
the clenies. 


M. M.—It is said that starving persons suffer most 
acutely for the first two days that they pass without 
food. After these it is trae that there is still an 
intense desire for nutriment, but it is accom panied by 
an cver increasing weakness of the body which has 
the effect of making it less keenly felt. 


L. G.—We are sorry to hear that you have been un- 
successful in obtaining Pearson's Cigars in your 
town. You should get some tobacconist to order 
them. Messrs. Frankacl Bros. will forward a sample 
box of cigars to any individual owing to whose 
efforts an order rcaches them from some district 
where at present the cigars are not obtainable. We 
wish to goodness that we could get cigars, and soap, 
and other things in connection with which we offer 
prizes, about as generally as the paper. But there 
seems to be no way of doing this all ina hurry. A 
few weeks will, 10 doubt, effect a great improve 
ment. 


Lronarp says :—In a cricket match in which I was 
playing the other day, a batsman hit two balls 
running straight forward with such force that they 
each of them took the leg stump of the wickets 
opposite clean out of the ground. This is a 
coincidence which I should think must be hard to 
match. We never heard of a similar case. 
But little curiosities of this kind are of constant 
occurrence at cricket. On Bank Holiday the Editor 
of this paper was bowling in a cricket match and 
succeeded in getting two batsmen leg before wicket 
with successive balls. Though, of course, not nearly 
so rare an incident as the one you note, this must 
be quite an uncommon occurrence. 


H. A. E. C. writes :—Doubtless there arc many readers 
of Pearson's Weekly who have not the multiplication 
table above 12 times 12 at their fingers’ enda, 
For their benetit, therefore, perhaps you will allow 
me to mention the following method. . Example :— 
Find the product of 18 times 19. Vlace these tigures 
under each other, thus— : 

13 19, 
19 18, 


add together the top figures, and right-hand bottom 
figure = 18 + 9 = 27, place an O to the right of 
result = 270, to this add the product of the two 
right-hand figures, viz., 8 and 9. 8 x 9 = 72, 270 + 72 
= 342, answer. ‘This method, with a little practice, 
becomes quite easy, and does away with the figur- 
ing on paper.m————FPersonally, we should 
have thought that the multiplication table up to 
19 times 19 could be acquired at least as easily as 
the ability to perform the operations describatl by 
our correspondent at a pace which would lead to 
more rapid results than tho ordinary method of 
multiplying out. But these short cuts to knowledge 
appeal very differently to different minds, and, 
doubtless, some of our readers will profit by 
“HL A. E. C.’s” information. 


Bertiz.—Napoleon Bonaparto was never wounded. 


Wellington was once, but that only slightly. 


J. S.—The “milled” appearance which the edges of 


some of our pages present is due to the machinery 
which cuts each copy away froin the continuous 
sheet of paper that enters the printing machine. 


W. L. seems to have anticipated the hint we threw out 
the other day as to the desirability of a kind of 
alarum which would waken a sleeper noiselessly. 
He says:—My watch does not difler much in 
appearance trom an ordinary watch, but, ncatly 
soldered on to the end of the hour hand is a hairlike 
piece of platinum, long cnough to reach to the out- 
side of the dial, and just clearing the watch-case. 
Fixed inside the case, under the glass, is another hit 
of platinum with which the hour hand comes in 
contact at the time fixed. The front part of the 
case is made so that it will revolve if turned with 
thumb and fingers, so it can bo set to within two 
minutes of any time wished. The front and the 
back of the case are insulated from each other by 
vulcanized indiarubber, so the electric current can 
only pass through the watch during the seven or 
eight minutes the two bits of platinum are in con- 
tact. The watch fits on astand made expressly for 
it, one wire from the battery is connected to a 
terminal in contact with the back of the watch, and 
another wire runs from battery to shocking-coil and 
from coil to front of watch, and there's the circuit 
complete. Two flexible conducting cords from the 
coil, one fixed to cach ankle, leave the hands freo 
to turn off current by means of a switch tixed to 
head of bedstead just above pillow the moment you 
are awake. I must confess I prefer an electric 
vibrating bell rather than the shocking-coil. ‘There's 
no need to bury it under the clothes to prevent it 
waking up everybody,as you have to do with an 
alarum clock, butall you have to dois to turn off the 
switch and the bell is silent. A watch like mine 
can be had for £2, shocking-coil about 18s. (or, if a 
bell instead, 8s.), Leclanché battery (two No. 2 cells) 
43. ready charged, adozen yards cotton-covered line- 
wire 1a, switch (one way) Is. 6d. i i 


Tux winner of the £26 Cycle Prize, the result of which 
was announced in our Jast issue, tarns out, curiogaly 
enough, to be another clergyman. It isa gin 
coincidence that bgth the prizes of Premier 
should have been won by clerical gentlemen. The 
Rey. O. H. Coates’ mother tells ue that her son 
at present enjoying a holiday in Norway, 80 we 
not be able to state what machine he has chosen for 
another week or two. 


Tue result of the second Ten prizes of @ sovereign 
basic in connection with our Puzzle will appear next 
weck. 


For some little time we have been giving a trial 
to a pneumatic cycle saddlo sent us by the 
Mr. A. V. Spratley, of Luton. It certainly forms a 
most luxurious seat, and has a very excellent effect 
in reducing jars and vibration toa minimum. Riders 
of solid-tyred machines should tind it icularly 
pleasant and efficacious, though it combines admir- 
ably with cushion or pneumatic tyres to neutralize 
the uncomfortable effects of lumpy roads. 
exccilent little invention which has been sent us for 
trial is the combined oil-can and bearing-cleanser, 
invented by Messrs, Brockas & Irving, of Crom 
Street, Nottingham. It is, to begin with, am ideal 
oil-can, and proves very ethcient in cleaning bearings 
that have become clogged with grit and dust. 


S. B. sends this account of aremarkable coincidence :— 
“Some twenty-eight years ago a sailor boy, stationed 
on board a ship at Devonport, posted to his mother, 
in the ship's Ictter-box, a letter with his photo en- 
closed. Heine a newly-fledged sailor he was anxious 
to hear the opinion of his relations respecting his 
appearance in his new dress ; so, when several weeks 
slipped by and nothing was heard, every inquiry 
was made, but neither ate nor photo had turned 
up, and, the boy being sent away to sea, soon forgot 
the incident. Recently, this same ship, a very old 
wooden decker in Devonport Harbour, was, a 
number of years’ faithtul service, consigned to 
‘Rotten Row,’ but before being taken away was 
divested of all useful fittings for further use. The 
boy, who had now become a man, holding » Re 
position, was again stationed in the ship of his 
younger days, and it was his duty to superintend 
the removal of the fittings, including the letter-box. 
Judge of his astonishment when a letter was foand 
securely hidden between the back of the box and the 
ship’s mast, to which the box had been screwed, and 
this letter was the self-same one that he had posted 
twenty-eight years previous.” 

In reference to the paragraph in last week’s Facrs 
page headed RevEREND TRADESMEN, J. J. L. writes 
to say that the parsonage-houso in Langdale, West- 
moreland, was formerly licensed as an ale 
because it was so poor a living that the curate cou 
not otherwise have supported himself. Our corre- 
spondent alleges that such cases were at one time 
by no means uncommon. 


C. R. writes :—“T have just returned to my héme in 
the country after a brief visit to London—my first 
—in the courso of which I niade the acquaintanco 
of your paper, and thought perhaps you would be good 
enough to explain to me why it is that the London 
evening papers are on sale beforo one has fairly 
tinished breakfast? No doubt it is all right, but to 
an ignorant country bumpkin, I ain bound to aay, it 
appears rather absurd.”———————It_ does seem 
silly, certainly. ‘lhe fact of the matter is, that with 
a view to securing a slight advantage, one paper 
began to publish its second edition (for a first edition 
is a thing unknown) earlier than the usual time, 
Not to be outdone, another came out earlier stall, 
and so it went on until matters have reached a 
which makes it appear highly probable that the 
evening papers will get out ahead of the morning 
ones before uch longer. 


We find the space at disposal in this paze for answering 
queries tnsujicient, and wil therefore gliclly reply by post 
to those reaters wo care to enclose stamped envelopes with 
their letters of enquirye All gencrat enquiries wilk be 
answered. Legat and medical advice we cannot give. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's Weekly wiil bo sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


Fade Vomenesi inc 
Threo Months........... 2 2 
Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy. 
Onttices: Temple Chambers, aes EC. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
“ Humoursome, Lonpow.? 
Back Numbers more than a Month old, 3d. each. 


SOLE AGFNTS FOR AUSTRALASIA: 


Messrs, R.A. THOMPSON & Co., Sydney & Melbourne, 


a a a A 


Priuted for the Proprietorg, and publishei by them ab Temple 
Chambera, London, KC 


| 


Wax mupare 
Ava. 15, 1891. 


A KEW GAME 7OR LAWH OB PARLOUR, SUITABLE 7UB 


GENT'S BLUE SERCE SUITS 95 |- 
TO MEASURE (BAMKRUPTS: SIO PUBGHASED ) 


cn st potireh weenie 
wae ee eters oes nine See be 


Fava FoR mired ster eid Fags esd oo Jour somes . . = 
VYTH & com PANY. ' WHOLESALE OLOTHING STORES, MAIDSTONE. 
Bankers—Lospon & Lountr. 


* en tay, 


There's mathing abe rons Bir! 
For Evening Dress this 
It leaves the whole ret of the shirt untouched, peg rage canta in back causes 
brace to give with every movement a 


laces btain the genuine, 
ol 
write direct tothe Sole Proprietor 


POST Invaloable Information, 
Superior to all fot eS or see ecat 
Laks | FREE] ow. Hie W. HIGRON, Box i Box bib, 


ve _HAMORRHOIDS OR TH 


The adove will be given in one sum for the best 
weress 
“ON orcLyNa” 
MBS. SSPTEuBER Resut 
gid Waex Lasse 
‘ Butrance Fee Two Shillings. 
W. JAMES, 
1, May Piace, Lompom Oraurr, Basinestox 
RS SS ES 


ne COMPETITION. 


20a. each given for 


THE nna 

” OBSERV VE! 
PREMIER” CYCLES Dhan diss natin earliest days of 
ARE THE medicinal science, no antidote 


has achieved such a reputation as 


BERCHAM'S PILLS. 


Their fame has reached the 
uttermost parts of the earth, 
their curative power is univer- 
sally acknowledged to a degree 
unprecedented in the annals of 
physical research; they stand 
forth pre-eminent to the world [iz 
for their health-restoring and | 
life-giving properties, being the [im 
most marvellous medicine § 
yet discovered for Bilions 
and Nervous Disorders, 
Sick Headache, Indigestion, and 
all Derangements of the Liver . 
and for suffering Females are— f 


“A priceless boon, a treasure more than wealth ; 
The banisher of Pain, the key to health.” 


ang , BHS'T. 
“Premier” Safety Bioyole, with Ball Socket Steering. 


NEW MODELS FOR SEASON 1891. 


Liberal cash discount, or on Easy Terms system of payment by monthly instalments. 
Fully Illustrated Price List of Cycles, Accessories, Terms, and Testimonials post free. 


THE PREMIER CYCLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Head London Office and Show Rooms: 14, HOLBORN VIADUCT, ing 


Central London Office and Show Rooms: 5, Lisle Street, Leicester 
West London Office and Show Rooms: 133, Hammersmith Road, West Susingtcn, W 


ESTABLISHED 1875.] : Works: OOVANTRHRYT. 
——————————————————————_——L—S 


900 SEALSKIN JACKETS AND GENTLEMEN'S 
: FUR-LINED COATS, £5 to £10. 


£10,000 worth Sealskin Garments on Ladies’ Furs at half-price. 
Cook Feather and Ostrich Boas, 11s. 6d. 
to 35s. each. 
Bear Boas and Capes, from 15s, EVERY- 
THING ONE-HALF WEST-END 
PRICES. 500 rich Sealskin, Sable, 
and Marten-tail Capes, suitable 
for engagement, birthday 
and wedding pre- 


In Boxes, 93d, 1s, lid, and 2s. Od. each. 


of large-sized Door 
Mats and Rugs, from 5e. 
Dining. -room Skin Rugs half- 
price, 500 Far Carriage Rugs, 25s. 


BSealekin Jackets re-dyed and altered 
to present fashion. Cantion.—‘‘ The only in ¥ 
address.” Other people are trading upon our name. 
PHILLIPS & Co., °7 952.53, "EwaaT 
j 5 
ay 


BEECHAM'S PILLS, | 
ST. HELENS. 


FRAZERS 


aati ie: 


eo 


Do 
the general renga) even when: ee do not cure? 


ary 
PS < 
Ad 
te a 


—_ __ MERELY THE 


P 
ue is not enough to say they sometimes fail. 
Ee intend every pt Shoe Ma the world is con- 


are of human ipragee and therefore fallible. 
ta 


a red 
bey by as antiseptic influence in the blood ward 
oft te lon cholera, small-pox, and most, if not all, 
other infectious and contagious diseases? The: ry. do. 
an a ey wade theleecee a chill or co: 
by beingin about . Som Kear of 
es, they loosen an: rse the congestion. 

Do thoy permeate the blood aseptically so that 
bacilli and germs cannot multiply and the growth 
of disease is checked? Yes, they do. 

Do they act as a natural, healthy laxati 
rendering thetn especially valuable to women 
children, and to men of sedentary habits of life or 
business? Yes, by tonic action only. 

Do they free the inner skin pores and intricacies 
from taint, clearin ring off eruptions and improving 
the complexion ? ey do. 

Do they frequently succeed when other much 
more powerful and complex medicines fail? They 


“Should they be despised because they are simple? 
Remember the simple constant dripping of a drop 
of water will wear away the hardest stone. 


tion, 
th? 


Is their y of pesitive safety to be dis- 
regarded ? not P tueper they have no cumulative 
power of injury. 


Does their palatable taste render them 


eminently a family medicine? Yes, for velther | day 


# =mind nor stomach rebels against them, and children 


like them. 

Are they the best of all blood purifiers and the 
most valuable of all spring cleansing medicines? 
Yes, they are. 


A big. business built up on free samples. 


The sales of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets afford the most convincing proof of their merits, taken 
in conjunction with the methods by which the sale has been buil 


Frazer's Sulphur Tablets are put up in packets, price Ig. 13d, (post free 1s. 3d.), and for ‘le by Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Beware ef cheap imitations. 


Sole Proprietors, FRAZER & CO., No. M, LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON, EC. 


up. 


CLOTHES WHITE AS 


clean, 


FOR THE PEOPLE. 
THE SANITARY WASHING OF LINEN. 
Dirt Harbours Germs of Disease. 


The Source of Danger removed by washing everything with 


HUDSON'S 


EXTRACT OF SOAP. 


Dirt cannot exist where Hudson’s Soap is used 
FOR ALL DOMESTIC WASHING, CLEANING, & SCOURING. 


ae 
Pus 
WPS beam Se 


81,760 pack lao of ‘that 
6 
number of oa ied 
sale for the year ending on 9, 1891, 
was 412,000 packets, proved also by the purchase 
of that number of Revenue Stamps. 


Present and future plans. 


of the Tin Plate Workers in Llanelly; to the 
oer of the Miner in Swansea Vale; to the Well- 
- eS. Wier el gi and the Bouth Coast Coast ; 
eultaral Tplement. Ma Maker rs Caan t ie, ie 
Fishermen of Low 


of Frazer's ing ine Tablete, a 


oe be eat & every re 
And let as 


ou that the greats expense 3 
work is ner outlay to make ee 


affording conelusive proof of our own faith in she e 


Write for free —_— 


bre be sent you gratis and post free on spolinetine Name 


They 


‘sons Weekl 


SNOW! 


SWEET AS ROSES!! 


FRESH AS SEA BREEZES!!! 


Apything Washed with HUDSON'S SOAP is thoroughly washed, therefore remains longer 
HUDSON'S LEAVES NO 8MELL 


Sold in Quarter-Pound Packets, in Dozens and Half-Dozens for Family use. 
Home, Sweet Home! The Sweetest, Healthiest Homes are those where 


HUDSON'S EXTRACT of SOAP is in Daily use. 


SCOURING. 
“Ease, Speed, Pleasure and 
Economy, with HUDSON'S 
SQAP—very little serubbing 
P and no drudgery. Stone 
Steps, Baleonies and Win- 
dow-sills will always look 
nice if washed down with 
HUDSON'S EXTRACT OF 
SOAP. 

Hudson’s removes all obsti- 
, Mate dirt, ¢ 
Greasy marks and stains 
disappear like magic. 


PURE LINEN. 

Clothes washed with HUD- 
SON’S EXTRACT OF SOAP 
are beautifully sweet, whole- 
some and lily-white. No 
fraying of the Clothes. No 
hard rubbing, scrubbing, 
brushing, or straining neces- 
sary. 


THE LAUNDRY. 

Lawns, Laces, Linen, Shirts: 
Collars, Sheets, Tablecloths, 
Towels, &e., keep a good '! 
eolour if regularly washed 
with HUDSON'S EXTRACT 
OF SOAP. 

Hudson’s is Excellent for 
washing Flannels & Woollen 
Underclothing. 


HUDSON'S 
EXTRACT OF SOAP 
REDUCES 


HOURS OF LABOUR. 


